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Tue question of Church Reform is every day assuming a more im- 
posing aspect. We have already, on severat occasions, recorded our 
opinions on the great public advantages which would accrue from a 
separation of the Church from the State, and presented several Peti- 
tions to the House having this as the distinct object of their prayer ; 
more especially a Petition from Dudley, and another from Wigan; 
and we are glad to find by the Petition of the great meeting at Man- 
chester, and others from various parts of the country, that this feeling 
is increasing in extent and intensity every day. In connection with 
this subject, and as one of the steps towards such a separation, Mr. 
Cuthbert Rippon, the Member for Gateshead, brought forward his 
motion on Thursday the 13th inst., to relieve the Bishops from their 
political duties in the House of Lords. The House was not very fully 
attended on the occasion, the Ministers believing that there existed no 
necessity to summon their friends; and many persons favourable to 
the motion staying away to avoid voting on it, from a sincere, no doubt, 
though, we think, a mistaken belief, that the minority would be so 
very small that its publication would not only bring odium on those 

formed members of it, but would injure the cause of the Dis- 
senters, by alarming or irritating the friends of the Established Church. 
We shall give the principal speeches of the Debate, and some account 
of the manner in which the discussion was attempted to be stifled, 
Which has not appeared in the newspaper reports, that our readers may 
see the actual position of the question, and know its advocates and 
opponents. Mr. Rippon’s speech is reported in the first person, from 
which we may infer that it was written out for publication; so that it 
has all the advantage of undoubted authenticity, an advantage 
which few newspaper reports possess; and for this reason, as well as 
for its intrinsic excellence, we transfer it entire to our pages, but must 
Content ourselves with giving only the substance of all the others. It 
only in this way that we can hope to make our Publication answer 
Wits title, by being rather a Parliamentary Review than a Parlia- 
mentary Register. By excluding the vast mass of those proceedings 
that are neither important nor interesting, we are enabled to give full 
and accurate reports of those which are both ; and though our readers 
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will not find every thing in our pages, we shall take care that what- 
ever they do find there shall be worthy of national attention. 


Mr. Rippon said, I am aware that an appeal to the indulgence of this house may be 
deemed the customary preface of every unpractised member, but I can truly aver, 
that looking to the importance of the subject I am about to bring under its notice, 
and knowing the feebleness of my ability to do justice to its merits, I am only 
sustained in my undertaking by a reliance on that generous and impartial feeling, 
which will not under-estimate the worthiness of a measure by reason of the 
inefficient arguments of its humble proposer. I am not incited by desire of 
popularity or love of novelty. I offer this proposition with a sincere and long. 
formed conviction of its necessity and its justice. 1 wish to irritate no private feel- 
ings, I desire to eulist no party passion. I will endeavour to state my opinions 
calmly, fairly, and briefly. It were unnecessary at this day to cite authorities 
showing the propriety of church reform, but I cannot forbear calling the attention 
of the house to the opinions of one for whose conservative wisdom they will 
entertain sincere respect—I mean Loid Bacon, who, when addressing his royal 
master on the “better pacification and edification of the Church of England,” 
thus expresses himself :—* I would only ask why the civil state should be purged 
and restored by good and wholesome laws, made every third or fourth year, in 
Parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as time breedeth mischief, and 
contrariwise, the ecclesiastical state should still continue upon the dregs of time, 
and receive no alteration now for these five-and-forty years and more.” Two 
hundred years, Sir, have since passed away, and the establishment continues 
“upon the dregs of time ;” a revolt has now taken place in the minds of men; 
the intelligent community loudly demand a reform in the church establishment, 
and it is the duty of this house to examine jnto that institution, and make it satis- 
factory to the views of the people. I maintain, Sir, that it is the first duty of civil 
government to afford satisfaction to those by whose voluntary obedience it is 
instituted and maintained, and never to forget the immense importance of timely 
concession. Observe the signs of growing discontent ; reform your system before 
the period of agitation arrives, for then it may be done with more effect and with 
a better grace. Remember the reformation advanced by the determined non- 
compliance of its supporters, and be assured that no resistance to national 
grievance is so invincible as a calm resolution not to obey. 

I will not fatigue the patience of the house by referring to periods long 
passed by. I will not consider whether the right of bishops to sit in Parliament 
is by prescription, or in respect of fictional baronies. I will not discuss whether 
they sat in the Saxon courts as judges or as peace-makers. I will not debate 
the clerical position, that the lords spiritual at this day form a third and inde- 
pendent estate in the other House of Parliament. I will not search the records 
of history to discover a precedent for my present measure. Time, Sir, changes 
the position of circumstances, and it also increases the capacity of the human 
mind to judge soundly on public affairs ; for this reason, therefore, I prefer the 
judgment of our own age to that of any by-gone period. I must entreat the house 
to bear in mind this one important fact, that the superior knowledge and eda- 
cation of the clergy in all countries and at all times has enabled them to maintain 
a delusive influence over an ignorant and superstitious people ; and formerly in 
this country, when the laity gave little consideration but to feats of arms and 
hospitality—when nobles were unlettered, and kings could scarcely sign their 
names, the clergy became desirable, if not necessary adjutors in civil government; 
and from the time of Beckett to that of Sir Thomas More, a period of nearly 
450 years, the office of Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, the highest civil office in the 
state, was filled almost uniformly by an ecclesiastic; and prior to the reformation 
there sat in the other House of Pudlesent 2 archbishops, 24 bishops, 26 or aT 


mitred abbots, and 2 priors—in all a body of 54 or 55 ecclesiastical persons, 
nearly equalling in their number the temporal nobility of that time. ‘The cause 
which formerly warranted this practice exists no longer. That which was. then 
desirable is now useless, and if continued, will become dangerous. | offer this 
as a first step in church reform. I consider that it is our duty to begin with the 
heads of the establishment, and thus show to the inferior clergy our impartiality 
aud our justice; by this means we shall strengthen the effect of our future mea- 
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‘sures in regard to them, by evidence of our sincere and honest course in respect 
of the hierarchy. I ask this house, Sir, to consider and decide whether it be 
meet and useful that the heads of a Christian church, whose duty it is to retire 
from the world, not meddling in affairs of stite, whose — is humility, 
whose renouncement hath been the pomps and vanities of this wicked world—is 
it proper that such should be made agents in political affairs, and clothed with 
temporal splendour ?—is it right to impose legislative duties upon those who are 
setapart from the rest of the people for the service of God, whose proper business 
is the care of the churches committed to their charge ? 

What are the crying evils of the present system? Pluralities, non-residence, 
and unequal distribution of wealth. You create a plurality of duties by placing 
political power in the hands of spiritual teachers. You cause non-residence by 

iring the absence of the overseer from his diocese to attend his duties in Par- 
liament; and by the same act you afford an excuse for the unequal apportionment 
of wealth, by the ever ready plea of extraordinary expenses created by this poli« 
tical abduction ; you bring them, bedizened with the splendour of title, to mix in 
the amusements of a metropolis—to mingle in the plots and jobs of Government 
intrigue; you tempt them to gratify pride, avarice, luxury, and indolence ; you 
shower wealth and splendour upon them; you forget they are but men. 
Before I proceed further with my objections, I will, with the leave of the 
house, examine the merits of that argument ever employed in defence of the prac~ 
tice of bishops sitting in the House of Lords, that by so doing they represent the 
clergy, and thus watch over the spiritual and temporal interests of the church. 
In the first place, let me ask, are the bishops chosen by the clergy? No, they 
weordained, and virtually —— by the Crown. How then can a bishop be 
called the representative of his clergy, when they have no voice in his election, 
—when he is, in fact, a mere state-made father in God? Have they any vetoin ec- 
clesiastieal questions? Can they enjoin one rite or ceremony? Can they esta- 
blish or annul one article of faith? No, Sir, all power and jurisdiction relating 
to these matters is lodged in the hands of the King and Parliament. It is not 
then preposterous to suppose that 30 united voices in an assembly of more than 
400 persons can have any controlling influence ?—does not reason assure us, that 
all just and proper measures for the government of the church, which might be 
recommended by the bishops out of Parliament, would be received with equal 
attention by both houses of Legislature and by the people with less suspicion and 
distrust than when advocated in the Senate by interested parties, to whom public 
feeling is frequently adverse? Besides, be it remembered, the clergy, equally as 
the members of our other institutions, enjoy the right of voting as freeholders in 
respect of their property for the election of representatives in this house; and if 
the advice or opinion of the church upon ecclesiastical matters were required in 
another place, let the bishops be summoned in the same manner as the judges. 

The only advantages that I can discover in the present system, if such the 
friends of the establishment deem them to be, are these—that the church obtains 
ashare in civil government, and the chief magistrate has control over spiritual 
concerns. Thus one usurpation is balanced by another. The power tf appoint- 
ing to the episcopal bench is placed in the hands of a Minister, and we know that 
Phivate interest, political intrigue, and courtly favour, have sometimes offered 
Songer recommendations than pious worth. The system of translation makes 

in a certain degree, dependent on ministerial favour, and subjects them to 
trying temptation of yielding their integrity to their interest. But, Sir, we 
must take another view of this question. It is proper to consider political ten- 
eneies;—to reflect whether it is not the interest of certain men to maintain things 
as they are, to resist innovation, and prevent the diffusion of political truth,—to 
consider whether the possession of state patronage, which both enriches and ex- 
alts, must not necessarily create an adverseness to that change by which its wealth 
eminence may be diminished ; and it is mght to review the past conduct of 

Hes, and see whether private pretensions have not frequently been preferred to 
National advantage. Now, Sir, Pill take upon myself unhesitatingly to assert 
the tendency of all church establishments connected with the state has been, 
tnd must be, to oppose political improvements ; they are aware that no change 
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can probably increase, but may wae diminish, the wealth and advantages of 
the establishment ; they know that the bonds of ecclesiastical delusion which 
have bound the powers of human reason for past centuries are now burst asunder 
—that public judgment, now set free, will exercise its powers in judging for itself, 
in discovering the truth ; therefore, to maintain themselves as they are, they will 
resolutely oppose any change in the forms of that government by which their su. 
premacy is upheld, lest political reformation might weaken or endanger it. To 
review the past conduct of parties, turn to the page ofhistory. The church main. 
tained the despotism of Louis in France, of Ferdinand in Spain, of Miguel in 
Portugal ; and though, as I am aware, the clergy of our own country refer with 
wiumphant exultation, to the conduct of the bishops in the time of James II, 
still, be it remembered, this instance of departure from their usual practice affords 
the strongest conformation of the rule; for their support of the executive power 
was only withdrawn when James had disclosed his purpose of substituting 
Popery for Protestantism, and therefore their fears were at best of a mixed cha. 
racter, for religious truth and for their civil immunities,—for the supremacy of 
their church, and for the preservation of their church establishment. I need not 
refer to that period when the rejection of the Reform Bill in another place brought 
this country to the brink of revolution. The facts of that time and later periods 
are sufficiently well known to every one here present to enable them to forma 
correct judgment whether the political power of the bishops in Parliament has 
been employed in support of pure and good measures, such as would probably 
increase the public content and welfare, or whether they have been the mer 
partizans of their respective political creators. 

I have trespassed too long on the time of the house. (Cries of ‘ No, no,” 
and cheers.) It has been my desire to show that the plea of exclusive learning, 
which formerly might have justified the ee or me of the clergy in civil govern. 
ment, is no longer valid and admissible. I wished to demonstrate how impor 
tant it is that example be afforded by the heads of the church; that they should 
evidence a zeal for the cause of religion; that they should be above suspicion of 
self-interest, ambition, or worldly gain; that they should be, in conduct asin 
name, successors of the apostles. The ministry of the word afforded sufficient 
employment for the apostles, and so it would for their successors ; for who can 
believe, looking to the extent of jurisdiction given to bishops in this country, 
that sufficient employment for their time may not be found within their respec. 
tive dioceses? 1 ask you to consider with what grace can you require the vil 
pastor to reside amongst his flock, when the spiritual overseer, whose duty it is to 
watch over hundreds of parishes and hundreds of pastors, is removed far away 
from the scene of his duties, mixing in the contention of senates, or moving in the 
splendour of courts. I bid you remember that the placing of political powerin 
the hands of those whose interested learning must ever be averse to popular go- 
vernment, is a practice dangerous to the liberties and welfare of the community. 
The church, as a spiritual community, has no concern with secular government; 
the establishment has property, and that being a temporality, should be repre 
sented in Parliament, but not by bishops or Christian officers, for these are set- 
vants of that lord and master whose kingdom was not of this world, who did not 
delegate to others a greater power than he himself received from God; they are 
the stewards of his mysteries, and no employment should take them from theit 
proper business to preserve religion, the immediate purpose of which is to pr 
mote purity of worship, the ultimate one salvation of souls. I call upon all 
friends of religion seriously to consider this momentous truth, that men too often 
associate their ideas of religion with the conduct of its teachers—their respect for 
the one is often regulated by their respect for the other—the political conduct 
of the bishops in Parliament has lowered their character in the eyes of the com- 
munity, and whatever tends to create irreverent ideas of religion diminishes its 
influence on the human mind. Let the property of the church be sufficiently 
represented in Parliament, but make not a high religious office the qualification 
for political office ; take away the splendour of title, that remnant of a vicious 

ractice, alike insulting and disgraceful to the Christian shepherd—derobe them 

rom this political livery, and let it be seen that they accept not the oversight 
the flock for filthy lucre or worldly gain, but “ of a willing mind.” Let the head 
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ofthe state be supreme over all persons, civil and ecclesiastical, merely as citizens, 
and let no ecclesiastical ruler enjoy political power by virtue of his office. Thus 
the Christian prelate, turning his eyes from everything political, may rest his 

and fears upon religion alone-—may exert his undivided efforts to maintain 
that which alone should concern a Christian church—its purity and its usefulness. 
I move for leave to bring in a bill “ To relieve the archbishops and bishops of the 
established church from their legislative and judicial duties in the House of Peers.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Griton rose to second the motion of his hon. friend the member for 
Gateshead. He felt it to be a subject which commanded much of the public 
attention, and one which it behoved the Legislature to take into their earliest, 
their most serious consideration. He should not conceive it necessary, in support 
of the motion, to go back to very remote periods of history. He would at once 
admit that as far as ancient usuage or precedent went to establish a rule, that 
usage was all on the adverse side of the question. In the earliest periods of our 
history we found the clergy taking a part in the Legislature of the kingdom, and 
before Parliaments existed, conferring with and advising the princes of the 
country, and forming a component part of the councils of the nation. This was 
easily accounted for in earlier ages, for besides the great power and wealth which 
they possessed, and the influence which superstitious men imparted to them, 
they were, in fact, in those early times, the only instructed portion of the com- 
munity, and the power which they had thus acquired, and which was so accept- 
able to them, they endeavoured to continue by perpetuating the ignorance of the 
people. But he considered antiquity to be no plea; for that which was by expe- 
rience found to be hurtful, the more cause there was to remove it. He would, 
however, very briefly notice two periods in our history which more immediately 
bore on the point now in view. 

Th the discussions which took place in 1641, on the bill for restraining bishops 
and others from intermeddling in secular affairs, the argumentsof those who main- 
tained the right of churchmen to sit in the other house of the Legislature, and of 
Lord Newark in particular, resolved themselves into three points—Ist, the anti- 
quity of the custom ; with that he should not further interfere; 2d, that it would 
temove them only for a month or two from their spiritual vocations once in three 
years ; 3d, that by diminishing the dignity it would diminish the respect paid to 

church. As to the second plea, it was one which could not be brought for- 
ward in the present day. The house had been gravely told in the last session by 
the right hon. member for the University of Cambridge of the importance of the 
Superintending care of the bishops to the wellbeing of the church; so much so, 
that it was gravely proposed to add to instead of diminishing their numbers—a 
a which he hardly expected that house would entertain. But if these 
ions were so essential to the well-being of the church and to the advance 
ment of religion—the main end, as he ventured to think, of the institution of the 
order of bishops—would they not be much more efficiently discharged were those 
tight reverend prelates released from an onerous attendance on the business of the 
Legislature, which must occupy more than a half of their whole time? As long 
as they continued members of the Legislature, it was their duty to make them- 
selves acquainted with all matters of state policy—with all the complicated and 
extended subjects of legislation, a matter in itself enough to absorb the whole 
man, When we considered at the same time the high importance of the holy 
office of these reverend prelates, the deep and eternal responsibility entailed upon 
them, the millions of Christian souls who were to look to them for exhortation and 
example, instead of adding to their sacred duties the intolerable load of legisla- 
tion, he was rather inclined to exclaim, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” As 
to the third point, that by diminishing the dignity of the members of the hierarchy 
t paid to them would be at the same time diminished, he was inclined 

to hold that the very converse of this proposition was the fact. It was this 
grandeur which, separating them by a broad line of distinction from the generality 
men, and calling their attention from spiritual to worldly affairs, impaired their 
ness, and caused them to be regarded rather with jealousy and suspicion 
with that awe and reverence befitting the sacred nature of their office. Did 
apostles of old live in gorgeous palaces ? did they arrogate to themselves tem- 
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poral dignities (for it was as barons that the bishops held seats in the other house 
of the Legislature), or did they intermeddle in state affairs? No; and in alt 
time, in proportion as churchmen had so intermeddled, in _—— as they had 
merged the character of teachers of the word in that of the busy intriguerand 
crafty politician, had they lost that respect which the conscientious minister 
would at all times command. These things might gain them cup and courtesy, 
but they lost them the consciences of men. 
He could not here avoid quoting the eloquent words of that noble patriot Lord 
Say and Sele, whose memory he regarded with so much veneration. He said 
“While they kept themselves to the work of their ministry alone, and gave 
themselves to prayer and the ministry of the word according to the ex. 
ample of the apostles, the world received the greatest benefit from them ; 
were the light and life thereof; but when their ambition cast them down like 
stars from heaven to earth, and they did grow once to be advanced above their 
brethren, I do appeal to all who have been versed in the ancient ecclesiastical 
stories or modern history, whether they have not been the common incendiaries 
of the Christian world, never ceasing trom contentions one with another about the 
precedency of their sees and churches, excommunicating one another, drawing 
princes to be parties with them, and thereby casting them into bloody wars. Their 
ambition and intermeddling with secular affairs and state business hath been the 
cause of shedding more Christian blood than anything else in the Christian 
world.” Do not the same scenes, so strongly portrayed, disgrace the present 
times? Is not Ireland made a theatre of warfare and contention in order to 
maintain the dignity of an anti-national priesthood? Is not a peculiar creed 
forced on that unhappy land by the power of the sword and military violence? 
and is not the blood of innocent victims made an unholy offering on the altar ofa 
God of mercy andlove? He would now but allude to the discussions which took 
lace in that house on the bill of 1801 for excluding persons in holy orders from 
ving seats in it. It was argued by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey that all the argue 
ments which applied to excluding men in holy orders from that assembly applied 
‘with equal or greater force to the right of the bishops to hold seats in the other 
house of the Legislature. Mr, Fox asked was it not true of the bishops who sat 
in the House of Lords, as of the inferior clergy, that it was their duty to devote 
themselves to the duties of their sacred character? He thought, as was then cone 
tended, that by that measure an act of some hardship and injustice was passed; 
for while he should willingly concur in excluding all endowed clergy from either 
house, on the broad ground that they could not efficiently discharge the duties of 
both offices, he was inclined to think that when a clergyman chose to separate 
himself from his holy calling, and to devote himself exclusively to secular afiairs, it 
was unjust to him and to the constituency of the country, in a reformed Parlia- 
ment, that he should be incapable of becoming one of their representatives. He 
was happy to observe that the hon. member for Cambridge intended to bring for- 
ward a bill on this subject; it should certainly have his support. Let us now 
look, continued the hon. member, to what has been passing amongst ourselves. 
It is argued that it is fitting that the bishops should hold seats.in the other 
house of the Legislature, in order to defend the rights and property of the church. 
Has their interference been confined, I will ask, to ecclesiastical subjects? Has 
their intermeddling in state affairs been of that modest nature pointed out by the 
Bishop of Lincoln? Have they not taken an active part in all those intrigues 
and cabals, which will render the present times the most famous (he would not 
use a stronger expression) in history? Have they not so mixed themselves " 
with the factions and combinations in this and the last Parliament, in all whi 
they have been engaged more or less, that they seemed not to content themselves 
with encroachments upon our spiritual privileges, but have envied us our civil 
freedom? He agreed with the rev. churchman who had thus eloquently written: 
—“ If it be admitted that the value of any public station, considered in its own a 
stract effect, or as it bears on, and is necessarily connected with, the general i 
terests of society, be commensurate with its utility, it follows, that every privilege 
or occupation of the person holding such station should have an aftinity to the 


essential qualities of his office, and the objects for which it was constituted. If 


this be admitted, my lord, what connexion of a useful or moral kind has a stormy 
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midnight debate in the House’ of Lords with the peaceful tenour of life and 
manners which become an ecclesiastic? Whilst such a temple as the House of 
Lords is open for the entrance of spiritual men, and such ladders of ambition as 
from Llandaff to Canterbury, and from Ossory to Armagh, pride will hold its 
dominion, and exercise it, over the hearts of men. Ifa precedent be wanting for 
the removal of the bishops from the House of Lords, behold it in the exclusion of 
all the peerage of Ireland, except of the twenty-eight representatives. And let 
it be recollected that their right was hereditary. It is most —e that 
the bishops represent the church, and refrain from every debate, unless where the 
interests of that church are concerned. This, we well know, is not always the 
case; and it is objected that they can vote on all occasions. Where the affairs of 
the church require the assistance and sanction of Parliament, can it be doubted 
that they vod be received with respect, and treated with favour, by that Par- 
liament, upon a formal + serene of the bishops, rather than by a Parliament 
exasperated by the opposition or advocacy, no matter which, of spiritual 
men, of some public measure, which had been the subject of debate amongst men 
of the first-rate talents, with their passions excited by a contest for victory ? 
When I use these arguments, I mean no invidious application ; the moral, I 
again say, grows out of the obliquity of human affairs. I verily believe that there 
are many bishops of sanctified hearts, single-minded, and of just conduct. Yet 
do I think that all such should be far removed from suspicion; and that vanity 
and arrogance would be imputed to them, were they animated by the zeal of St. 
Paul, and adorned with the simplicity of the disciple whom Jesus loved, and on 
whose gentle bosom he leaned.” The pride, pomp, and circumstance of worldly 
grandeur befitted not the followers of a humble and lowly master; a heated 
and angry debate in the House of Lords accorded but ill with the meek- 
ness and charity which should distinguish a Christian minister. The arena 
of political disputation was uo place for the presence of a messenger of 
He would remove those right rev. prelates from a scene so unbefitting their pre- 
sence—from the frivolities of a court aad the temptations of a capital, and would 
enable them, by devoting themselves to the duties of their sacred calling, by the 
preaching and the practice of Christian charity, to make themselves truly re- 
— and beloved. One point more he would allude to, and he had done, 
hat justice was there that there should be in one house of the Legislature the 
representatives of one church and one sect alone? Why were they to be more 
favoured than the established church of Scotland? or than the tens of thousands, 
the millions, who, in every part of the empire, conform not to the favoured creed ? 
The house might undervalue this argument,—the country would duly prize it, and 
would see in the presence of those rev. prelates in the upper house a barrier to 
their acquiring their just rights and privileges. What course His Maijesty’s 
Ministers might adopt in regard to this motion he knew not, but it was but too 
easy to guess. The measure being carried which they had looked to as a means 
to annihilate their political rivals, formerly in power, their motto seemed now to 
be, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” No one measure of efficient and 
satisfactory reform had met with their concurrence. The church and the aris- 
juaetf were taken under their especial protection, while the people, on whose 
shoulders they were carried into power, were forgotten. But the great tide of 
truth and justice will roll on, fertilizing as it flows, and will obliterate even the 
vestige of the paltry expedients by which temporizing politicians would seek to 
slop its majestic course. (Hear.) 

The moment that Mr. Gillon sat down, the Tories, who had clustered 
thickly on the left of the Speaker’s chair, began to vociferate “‘ Ques- 
tion, question ;” thus attempting to force on a division without any 

ussion at all; the object being, no doubt, to throw contempt on 
motion and its supporters. Cries of “ Divide, divide,” followed 

of ** Question” from the same quarter; and then succeeded calls 
aaa Althorp, Lord Althorp,” from the same compact and united 


Lord Althorp at length rose, and, smiling on the quarter from 
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whence these calls proceeded, he said—‘ If he could really persuade 
himself that there were any number of gentlemen in the House who 
would give their support to the motion now before them, or if he 
thought it was seriously meant to be carried to a division, he might, 
perhaps, think it necessary to make some reply. But feeling assured 
that the House neither wished nor expected it, he should not trespass 
on their patience by offering any observations on the subject.” After 
which, again interchanging smiles with his opposite encouragers in this 
contemptuous course, he resumed his seat. We have been the more 
particular in stating these circumstances, because we perceive in the 
Times, in which the verbatim report of Mr. Rippon’s speech is given, a 
statement in these words— 

Lorp Atrnorp rose amidst loud and general calls of “ Question” from several 
parts of the house. The noble lord having made several attempts to obtain a 
hearing, amidst reiterated cries of “ Question,” stated, that if honourable members 
did not think it necessary he should not trespass on their patience by offering any 
reply. (Loud cheers.) The noble lord was understood to meet the proposition 
by a direct negative. 

Now, the cries proceeded from only one part of the House, and that 
the Tory benches, which were chiefly filled with the younger members, 
Sir Robert Peel and those who sat on the lower bench taking no part 
in these clamorous proceedings. The noble lord did not make several 
attempts to obtain a hearing, but was heard, as he always is, with 
attention from the moment he rose; and the reason he assigned for not 
replying to the speeches of the mover and seconder was, not the oppo- 
sition of those who cried ‘‘ Question,” but his conviction that no number 
of persons could be found in the House who would seriously support 
the motion in question; which gives an entirely different complexion 
to the whole affair. ; 

Sir Wiitram Inervsy thought that the noble lord would have acted more 
wisely to have allowed some discussion on the subject. (Cries from the Tories 
of “ Question, question.”) He believed that the great increase of Dissenters was 
mainly attributable to the offensive conduct of the higher orders of the Church. 
(Cries from the same quarter, “ Divide, divide.”) 

Mr. Tennyson was still more violently interrupted than Sir William Ingilby 
when he began, because it was thought he was going to support the proposition. 
But the moment he said he should oppose the motion, the clamour ceased, and he 
went on. His argument against the proposition was, that as the Reform of the 
Church would soon be entered on, the Bishops ought to be continued in the 
House of Lords until the measures of reform were completed. 

Mr. Hucues Hucues was as much misrepresented in the newspapers as Lord 
Althorp; for he is made to express his blame of Ministers, and his concurrence 
in the motion ; whereas he did the very reverse. He commended the Ministers 
for the summary way in which they treated the question, and strongly opposed 
the motion. 

Mr. James said that the conduct of the Government in this matter persuaded 
him that they had no satisfactory answer to give; and their own conduct induced 
him to give his support to the proposition before the house. 

Mr. BucktncHam said, the observations with which he should venture to 
trouble the house on this occasion, would be very few and very short. Indeed, 
after the manner in which the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
met this motion, and the attempts that had been made to stifle all discussion on 
this subject, it required no small degree of confidence to present himself to the 
house atall. That confidence, however, he derived from the strength of his con- 
victions, as to the justice of the cause, and on this ground alone did he rise to 
express his entire concurrence in the proposition of the hon. mover. (Hear, hear.) 
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to him that there were usually three tests by which all measures in- 
epee into this house were judged ;—the first was, whether the public at large 
felt strongly on the subject, and expressed those feelings in any marked manner : 
=the second was, whether there were any vested rights or large pecuniary in- 
terests at stake :—and the third was, whether, supposing the measure to be com- 
garg public satisfaction could be given, or any public good be ——, 
low, judging the present question by each of these tests, he felt persuaded that it 
ought to be seriously entertained and seriously met, and therefore he could not 
put regret the manner in which it had been treated as of no public importance 
whatever. (Hear, hear.) As to the first, the noble lord, and those who formed 
his colleagues in the cabinet, might believe that the community at large took no 
interest in the matter. But in this he would take the liberty to assure them that 
they were entirely mistaken. Mingling as they did, only with persons of their 
own rank and class, they had not the same opportunity that humbler individuals 
of knowing the feelings and sentiments of the great bulk of the people. 
as far as his experience might qualify him to pronounce an opinion on this 
subject, he could assure the noble lord that in every part of England that he had 
yet visited, he had found the majority of the intelligent part of the population 
y in favour of the measure proposed. (Hear, hear.) It must be evident 
that the entire mass of the Catholic population, and the whole of the Dissenters, 
must desire its accomplishment on principle: since the sitting of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords was one of the great marks of the dominant supremacy of the 
State Church, and the exclusion of the heads of every other sect was a badge of 
their inferiority. But if there should be added to all these a large number of the 
most pious and devout communicants of the church itself, who desire to see the 
establishment purified of those temporal, and secular, and political appendages, 
which in their estimation impeded and obstructed its religious utility, and who 
thought the bishops wauld be more spiritually employed in attending to the care 
of their respective dioceses— (cheers )—if all these were taken into account, they 
would no doubt form a numerical majority of the whole population of the king- 
dom. Judging the measure then by this first test, it pach undoubtedly, to be 
entertained. As to the second, there were no vested rights or large pecuniary 
interests at stake, that need make the house pause in entertaining it, as no 
sition was now made for abating the incomes of the Bishops, or interfering in any 
way with their revenues ; but simply to relieve them of those political duties, 
which, as bishops, they could not adequately or usefully fulfil, without a neglect 
of those more appropriate and more important religious duties which they had 
solemnly undertaken to perform. (Hear, hear.) The last test, that of the afford- 
ing public satisfaction, and accomplishing public good by the passing of the mea- 
sure, was one, by which the question could only be judged of, through discussion ; 
and this it appeared that his Majesty’s Ministers were either unable or unwilling 
toafford it. He believed, however, that notwithstanding this attempt to stifle 
and suppress the debate, the noble lord would find that he had greatly under- 
tated the numbers of those who would support this measure, within the house as 
well as without; and he therefore begged to express his earnest hope that the 
ble mover would not withdraw his motion, but press it to a division, in 
order that it might be seen whether or not the proposition was approved and by 
whom—when, he had no doubt, though they might form but a minority, it would — 
still be not so small as the noble lord evidently anticipated, when he assigned, as 
& reason for not replying to the question, his belief that no number of persons in 
the house would be found to support the motion before them. (Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Rerxty, in explanation of the vote he meant to give, considered that, as 
a Catholic member, he was bound to abstain from taking any part in a question 

ing purely to the Protestant religion. 

Mr. O’Connett contended that the question was not a religious but purely a 
Political one, It did not seek to interfere with any question of theology, nor with 
any spiritual functions of the prelates of the Protestant church, but was merely 
whe it would be advantageous to the public interests that they should sit as 
egislators in the House of Lords or not. He should therefore give the motion 

Y support. 
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Mr. D. W. Harvey said that it had often been repeated in that house that 


every order of society was fairly ted in that assembly, and that there wag 
no feeling entertained by any rational class of the community which could not 
find expression within it. Owing, as he did, his seat to the kind and disinterested 
exertions of a large portion of persons known as Protestant Dissenters, and never 
shrinking from the unprofitable avowal of a full participation in their sentiments, 
he felt, on this trying occasion, that he should be abandoning their cause, and dis. 
appointing their just expectations, if he were to permit this motion to be smo. 
theved in the manner in which His Majesty’s Government were now endeavouring 
to smother it. (Hear.) It was true that it was not his intention to enter into this 
subject at present, as he had once proposed, and as he was prepared to do, both 
by inquiry and by conviction, because it would seem that this high compliment 
was to be paid to the advocates of this motion, namely, that all attempts to defend 
the continuance of the possession of seats in Parliament by the spiritual bishops 
should be abandoned by His Majesty’s Government in that house. (* Hear,” 
and a laugh.) It was said that this motion was undeserving of support, or in- 
deed of discussion, because it was not connected with the consideration of 
whether tithe was a tax or not,—because it did not involve any such momentous 
inquiry as whether farmers should ride to market in gigs without springs or not, 
(A laugh.) Inasmuch as it was not a question of that minor kind, no ove was to 
speak on it without being exposed to the risk of contumely and reproach. He 
was ready to take his full share of that contumely and of that reproach, be- 
cause, however unpalatable the subject might now be to the house, there 
was no subject which interested so deeply the feelings of the people of 
England, no cause which was advancing so rapidly to success, as that now under 
the consideration of Parliament. There was a cause at work, which at no very 
distant period would render it necessary for the house to discuss this question, 
not whether it should continue the bishops in possession of their seats in the 
House of Lords, but whether it should maintain a church establishment at all. 
At present there was a concessory and conciliatory spirit animating the Dis 
senters, and whenever he had heard it said that the Dissenters wished to seize 
upon the revenues of the church, he had denounced it as a foul and false calumny 
upon their principles and feelings. (Hear, hear.) This, however, he must be 
permitted to say, with regard to the question of separating the church from the 
state, that if the Dissenters could not effect it by the fair and legitimate means of 
free and open discussion, they must effect it by those other means of influence 
which appealed more powerfully to the interests of mankind. (Hear, hear.) 
The church of England would fall when it ceased to have revenues, and therein 
consisted its worldly character. (Hear, hear.) Hon. members were too much in 
the habit of confounding the interests with the doctrines of the church of England 
in their advocacy of the establishment. Tithes and theology, dogmas and di+ 
vinity, were not the same things, but very different. The church of England, as 
displayed in its doctrines and principles, was dear to a great portion of the 
people of England, whether belonging to that church or remaining out of its pale. 
(Hear, hear.) But its doctrines and its principles were essentially different from 
its institutions as established by law. If you were to disrobe the church of its 
gorgeous array, if you were to deprive the bishops of their temporal baronies, the 
church of England would not merely stand, but would flourish in increased prose 

rity. (Cheers.) You would see in its principles its purity, in its professions 
its articles of faith. Nothing, however, had so great a tendency to throw sus- 
picion around its professions,—nothing had so great a tendency to disparage its 
principles, which were imperishable, and proclaimed from Sinai,—as the glaring 
fact of bishops belying the simplicity of their creed by the gorgeousness of their 
worldly appearance. (Hear, hear.) Nothing armed infidelity with its most 
powerful weapons but the gorgeousness of the episcopacy. (Hear, hear.) There 
was no reciprocity between the splendid appearance of the dignitaries of the 
church of England and the lowly genius of the religion which they professed. 
(Hear, hear.) There was therefore no mode so well calculated to restore the 
bishops to the estimation in which they ought to be held by the people as that 
which would relieve them from their seats in the House of Lords, and would send 
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them to scenes of rural simplicity to exercise the functions of their divine calling. 
(Hear, hear.) 
He was sorry to say that many things had been advanced in the course of that 
evening’s discussion which by the dexterity of debate might have been turned 
inst the present motion. It could not be imputed to those who had advocated 
ition of his hon. friend that they had shown too much: concord in their 
views. (A laugh.) One of his hon. friends had not objected to a certain number 
of bishops retaining their seats in the House of Lords, he had only objected to 
there being so many. Now, if there were to be any bishops in the House of Lords, 
the number was to him a matter of complete indifference. (lear, hear.) He 
had advocated that point in the discussions upon the Church of Ireland Tempo- 
ralities Bill. He admitted that in the degree > which — was to be — 
throngh the agency of episcopacy, in that degree it was of importance that its 
Sailishenent check me yg (Hear, hear.) That which he quarrelled with, 
that which the Protestant Dissenters objected to, was the alliance of the church 
and the state for the defence of the exclusive temporalities of the former. When 
it was said that the church of England ought not to have its bishops seated in 
Parliament, because other sects had not preachers there, was it meant to be in- 
sinuated that representatives of the other sects—a species of Dissenting bishops— 
were wanted in the House of Lords? To attribute such a notion to the Noncon- 
formists was a gross libel upon them, as gross a libel as to attribute to them any 
wish to divide the resources and revenues of the church. They wished to have 
no connexion with the state, either as regarded the church or as regarded its 
revenues. (Hear.) They were of opinion—an — confirmed by the ex- 
perience of 1,800 years—that Christianity required no aid from the civil power 
(cheers), and that it was impeded in its progress whenever such aid was ten- 
dered to it. (Cheers continued.) During the three first centuries of the Christian 
era, it was able to stand and triumph over powers far more formidable than any of 
those which sprung out of the refinements of the present age. It overcame the 
power of paganism and humbled the pride of the Caesars. There was nothing in 
the pomp of Rome or the pride of courts which could resist its divine but simple 
dignity. However powerful the fashion of the present times might be,—however 
profitable the subserviency of courts,—however brilliant the regalia of monarchy, 
whatever splendour might belong to crowns, or sanctity to mitres,—whatever 
strength there might be in sceptres, or whatever reverence in crosiers, Christianity 
rested on imperishable principles, and all that the Nonconformists asked was to 
let Christianity stand on its own inherent and imperishable principles. (Loud 
cheering.) 

Mr. Hume was sorry that he had not been present at the commencement of 
this debate, but he could not permit it to conclude without repeating within it the 
sentiments which he had often expressed elsewhere upon this subject. He con- 
sidered the present establishment of bishops in every respect indefensible— 
bishops, to promote the interest of religion, should never be placed in situations 
where they might be called upon to act in opposition to the feelings of the people. 
He had no hesitation in saying that after their proceedings on the Reform Bill, 
the bishops had rendered themselves odious in the opinion of the people of Eng- 
land. (Hear, hear.) He admitted that having seats in the other House of Par- 
liament, they had a right to give their votes as they pleased ; but their exercise of 
that right had led the people of England to this conclusion—that to render them 
beloved by their flocks they should be deprived of the power which brought them 
into collision with the people. (Hear, hear.) He was sure that in the opinion 
of at least three-fourths of the people of England there was no difference on this 
subject. The motion, so far fom deserving to be treated as one not worthy of 

discussion, was, ‘in point of fact, perfectly irresistible. (Cheers.) Ministers, 

fore, acted wisely in saying nothing against it. (Ulear, bear.) He hoped 
that they felt with him that political power was never mixed up advantageously 
with religious functions. (Hear, hear.) It was no defence of the bishops’ seats 
™ Parliament to tell him that they had been held for centuries, for he had no 
regard for any thing ancient unless it was also useful. (Hear. hear.) Consider- 
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ing the junction of political ‘power with religious functions to be quite incom. 
patible, he had great pleasure in giving his support to the present motion, 

Mr. Suert rose to express his own opinion upon this motion rather than to in. 
vite Ministers, for such invitation he knew would be in vain, to express their senti- 
ments upon it. Healso rose because he thought that it would be pusillanimous 
on his part as an individual not to record his opinions on a question so generally 
interesting. He could not help thinking that a large change of opinion with re. 
spect to the bishops had taken place in the Ministry since no very remote period. 
Did not hon. members recollect the menace uttered against them in another 
place, when they were significantly warned to “set their houses in order 2” 
(Cheers from the Tory benches.) ‘The times, however, were changed, and His 
Majesty’s Ministers now felt retrospective indignation for the indignities which 
these rev. personages formerly suffered. (Cheers.) It appeared as if a declara- 
tion was now wanted from the house that this question was not worthy of dis. 
cussion. (Hear, hear.) Now, he implored the house to recollect what had been 
done on the bill, not for the reform of the church of Ireland, for there was no 
church of Ireland, but for the reform of the united churches of England and 
Ireland. If they had made so scruple to sacrifice 12 Irish bishops, why was it 
to be deemed sacriligious to propose the reduction of some little incidents at- 
tached to the dignities of the English bishops? (Hear). It must be manifest 
to any man who reflected on the proceedings which occurred shortly before the 
carrying of the Reform Bill, that it would have been much better had the 
bishops never interfered against it. (Cheers.) It was ‘said that no such thing 
would ever occur again ; but what security could the public have of that? He 
wished Ministers would attend more regularly at the morning sittings, for they 
would then hear the petitions of the Dissenters, in which were contained pro- 
positions much more alarming and much more inimical to the existing establish- 
ments than the present motion. Those petitioners represented the opinions of 
9,000,000 of persons in the two islands. (Hear.) It had been said that the 
heads of the church ought always to be in Parliament, but his answer to that 
assertion was, “ Look at the church of Scotland, built on the rock of poverty, and 
unadorned by dignity and wealth.” He was convinced that for any loss of 
power which the bishops might sustain in consequence of being deprived of 
their seats, they would find more than ample compensation in the increased 
confidence and gratitude of the people. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ewart said that he agreed with the hon. member for Tipperary that the 
independent members of the house should not be deterred into a pusillanimous 
silence on this occasion. It might be well for His Majesty’s Government to main- 
tain a mysterious reserve; in them such a course might be prudent, it might be 
expedient. But he (Mr. Ewart) held that the independent members of the house 
were justified in acting on more general principles, and of taking a long-sighted 
view on important questions such as this. ‘They must consider what in the main, 
and with a comprehensive view of the future, was the wisest and most reasonable 
course. He entertained the conscientious opinion (and entertaining it he was 
bound to express it) that it would be better for the interests of the church—it 
would be better for the cause of religion—it would be better for the permanent 
good of the state—that the bishops should not mingle political with religious 
duties. With this brief declaration of his reasons for supporting the motion he 
should at present be content. But he felt that he could not, with self-satisfaction, 
have given a silent vote on this occasion. 

The House becoming impatient, and no one attempting to rise to 
say a single word on behalf of the Bishops, Mr. Rippon had no matter 
to reply to; and the cries of ‘ Divide, divide,” being incessant, a 
division took place, when the numbers were—For the motion, 58; 
Against it, 125. As this division was much larger than the Ministers 
or the Tories expected, their surprise as well as vexation was mani- 
fested by their countenances ; and this was heightened by the minority 
receiving the announcement of the numbers with loud cheers. We 
shall return to this subject again. 
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DEBATE ON THE PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING IN 
THE ARMY. 





Tue debate on this question—-so interesting to the friends of huma- 
nity, as well as to the advocates of civilized penalties being applied to 
civilized beings,-instead of continuing the savage tortures suited only 
to savage men—was brought on on Friday evening, when the Report of 
the Mutiny Bill was brought up. Having ourselves taken part in the 
debate, we do not wish to prejudge the question by any preliminary 
observations, but will pass on to the report of the debate itself, giving, 
as we are bound to do, the fullest report of the speech of the gallant 
officer who opened the debate, and stating, as clearly as we can, the 
general substance of the rest. 


Major Fancourr rose to bring forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, on this subject. He said, that in submitting to the house some of the 
considerations which induced him to move a clause for the abolition of military 
flogging, he was anxious that the motives by which he had been induced to come 
forward should not be misunderstood. He could assure the house, that if any 
hon. gentleman, whether connected with the Ministers or not, had evinced a dis- 

ition to undertake the question with a view to its final settlement, he should 

ve been content to give a silent vote for the abolition of military flogging ; but 
when on a late occasion he saw the hon. member for Sheffield abandon his motion 
on what (to him at least) appeared a somewhat vague and unsatisfactory promise 
from the right hon. gentleman opposite, he thought it is duty to give notice of a 
motion on the subject, and for this reason—that whether the punishment of 
flogging was necessary for the preservation of military discipline or not, it was of 
= importance that the question should be fairly met and er pos of bya 
nite expression of the views of Parliament. The discussion of such a ques- 
tion year after year, in almost the selfsame terms, aud meeting it by a promise of 
gradually diminishing a practice which, if indefensible, should be abolished at 
once, was not a course calculated to lend dignity to any deliberative assembly. 
He therefore indulged a hope, that whatever resolution the house might adopt on 
the present occasion, one advantage at least would be gained,—namely, that the 
country would be enabled to judge from the votes of its representatives in Par- 
liament whether the degrading practice in question was likely to be discontinued. 
Certain it was that its discontinuance might now be most naturally demanded ; 
for, without enumerating the long list of distinguished persons who had so often 
and so eloquently denounced this practice, he might observe of the present Go- 
vernment generally, that looking at the reiterated professions of its members and 
the avowed character of its policy, the country had a right to expect something 
more definite than the order lately issued from the Horse~Guards. In the humane 
and enlightened views of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ellice) he felt disposed 
to place full confidence, but if the practice complained of was, as he contended it 
was, a national disgrace, its continuance could hardly be contended for on the 
ground that the right hon. gentleman and his colleagues were anxious to abolish 
it. (Hear, hear.) Before proceeding to a more close consideration of the argu- 
ments urged in support of military flogging, he would just say a word on the order 
lately issued from the Horse-Guards, in compliance with a pledge given to that 
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effect by the right hon. gentleman. The order was very short, and with permis- 
sion of the house he would read it. 

“His Majesty’s Government having signified to the General Commanding-in- 
Chief the King’s command, that until further orders corporal punishments may 
be applied to the following offences only, I have the honour to express Lord 
Hill’s desire that you guide yourself accordingly, taking care that, except in the 
instances herein specified, the said punishment shall on no account be inflicted ; 
—ist. For mutiny, insubordination, and violence, or using or offering violence to 
superior officers. 2d. Drunkenness on duty. 3d. Sale of, or making away with 
arms, ammunition, accoutrements, or necessaries, stealing from comrades, or other 
disgraceful conduct. It will doubtless occur to you that the object of these 
instructions is not to render the infliction of corporal punishment for the future 
more frequent or more certain than it is at present, eveh in the cases in which it 
is now to be restricted ; but, on the contrary, that the mtention is to restrain it as 
much as may be possible to do so with safety to the discipline of the army.” 

Now it really appeared to him that this order left the matter much in the same 
state as that in which it originally stood, (Hear.) It was true that they got 
rid of flogging for desertion ; but a more comprehensive term than “ insubordina- 
tion and other disgraceful conduct” could hardly have been selected. The 
offences enumerated in the Mutiny Act under this latter head he would read to 
the house. (The hon. gentleman here read some extracts from the Mutiny Act.) 
It appeared to him that an officer disposed to undue severity would find nothing 
in this order to restrain him. Some gentlemen might be disposed to ask if it was 
probable that officers would act in a manner at variance with the spirit of the 
order? ‘That was a question which he did not feel called on toanswer. He was 
to judge of the spirit of the order by the manifest import of its wording, and this 
was, he would contend, of a nature to admit of almost any abuse of authority on 
the part of a superior officer. Far be it from him to accuse officers generally of 
a disposition to abuse their authority; but his object was to place the soldier 
beyond the reach of any such abuse, and towards the attainment of that object the 
order lately issued from the Horse-Guards was, in his opinion, of no assistance 
whatever. But let them examine the actual working of the present system, and 
what advantage resulted from the possession of that power which it was sought to 
abolish. In the first place, he was anxious to point out one very important error 
into which many hon. gentlemen had fallen. They entertained an opinion that it 
would be inexpedient and dangerous to deprive courts-martial of a power, by the 
possession of which alone they could hope to deter the ill-disposed from the 
eommission of extreme offences. Now, in point of fact, these were the very 
offences which were not visited by the lash. Flogging, as at present inflicted, 
might be termed a punishment for such offences as were tried by district or regi- 
mental courts-martial, which were the tribunals for lesser offences. District 
courts-martial were limited to the infliction of 300 lashes, and regimental to 200 
lashes. General courts-martial, on the contrary, before which the graver offences 
were tried, might inflict any number of lashes, but us they were no longer pet- 
mitted to bring a culprit up a second time for the purpose of receiving that pore 
tion of the punishment which, from exhaustion, he might be unable to undergo, 
general courts-martial, for the most part, passed sentence of transportation or 
imprisonment, as being a punishment more commensurate to the crime than the 
infliction of the number of lashes which, ordinarily speaking, the prisoner was able 
to bear. Thus the practice in question was brought into operation precisely im 
those cases where it was least called for, while the most flagrant violations of 
military duty were differently treated. 

But in refutation that the fear that the lash was necessary to keep the soldier to 
his duty, he would observe on a very important fact, which had singularly enough 
been passed over in all previous discussions of this question ; it was, that in the 


Hlorse-Guards the punishment of flogging could hardly be said to exist, for a man,” 


if flogged, was usually expelled the regiment. Were they not to infer from this, 
that the punishment of flogging was in those regiments regarded in so disgraceful 
a light, that a man once flogged was for ever degraded in the eyes of his fellow- 
soldiers? (Hear, hear.) He might perhaps be told that a superior class of mea 
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énlisted in the Life Guards. (Hear, hear.) That great inquiries were made as to 
the characters of men wishful to enlist, he was aware; but he i much 
whether men able to stand the test of such inquiry would join the regiment but 
from the very fact that they could not be subjected to ‘the lash for any offences 
(hear, hear), save those which rendered them unworthy to remain in that regiment, 
and this he conceived to be a strong proof of the debasing nature of corporal pun- 
jshment. He would not detain the house by any description of the ity of 
this punishment, or of the brutalizing influence which it must have on the minds of 
those subjected to it; on those points all he believed were well agreed : then surely 
it was the solemn duty of Parliament to inquire whether some efficient substitute 
might be provided for a class <n liable to such grave objections. 
For his own part, he was convi that such a substitute might be furnished in 
solitary confinement. That this latter would be the more efficient punishment for 
the reclamation of offenders he was justified in believing from the result of many 
and anxious inquiries, and also from what had fallen under his own observation 
with respect to the effect of the punishment in regiments in India. He remem- 
bered one instance in particular, of a man in a regiment in India, in which he 
(Major Fancourt) had the honour to serve. He was sentenced to 300 lashes, and 
the commanding officer told him that he might escape the infliction of the cor- 
poral punishment if he would submit to three weeks’ solitary confinement. The 
man said he would rather undergo the lashes. He was aware it was unusual to 
give such an option; indeed the practice was subsequently repressed by Lord 
Hastings, the then commander-in-chief, and he merely mentioned the fact as 
illustrative of the horror with which the soldier contemplated the punishment of 
solitary confinement. It might, perhaps, be said that this case went to prove the 
small degree of apprehension with which the soldier regarded the infliction of 
the lash, but he begged further to add that the man in question was an old of- 
fender, and in this case, as in almost every other, it might be confidently asserted 
that a man once subject to the lash, so far from being reclaimed, became a 
hardened and incorrigible offender. (Hear.) At present the punishment of 
solitary confinement in the hands of regimental courts-martial was limited to 
twenty days ; if substituted for the lash, it might be extended in duration, and ac- 
companied with circumstances of severity with reference to diet and the rest, as 
the court-martial should adjudge. As to the objection to solitary confinement 
on the score of the expense of building cells, surely the consideration of expense 
would not be urged, when they were called upon to put an end to a national 
disgrace. (Hear, hear.) 

But some hon. members might say, why interfere with the punishment now, 
when, by universal acknowledgement, year after year, the lash was falling gra- 
dually into disuse? This argument, if good for anything, was, he thought, 
favourable to the abolition of the punishment; for why preserve to courts-martial 
a power the exercise of which was yearly decreasing? Unless necessary for prace 
tical purposes, why should the soldier labour under the degrading consciousness 
ofits existence? Ifthe army, by the progressive improvement of its men, or by 
the more temperate and judicious decisions of its court, could dispense with the 
odious practice, was not that an additional reason for consulting the national 
feeling, which justly revolted at the subjecting a British soldier to the lash? He 
for one thought so; and when hon. gentlemen talked of the yearly decrease of 
the punishment, he found in their argument an additional reason for its total and 
final abolition. But to return to the question of the substitute; if by this term 
was meant the substitution of one system of savage torture for another, then he 
would at once confess that he had no substitute to propose; but that a class of 
punishments fully adequate for the enforcement of military duty, and at the same 
time offering no outrage to humanity or natural feeling, might be adopted, he was 
fully convinced. The house was not probably aware that there always existed in 
the army a class of secondary punishments, which, in addition to the solitary con- 

finement of which he had already spoken, would, he thought, leave little to be de- 
sired in this respect. Such were the forfeiting of all advantages as to additional 
pay or to pension on discharge, confinement to barracks, extra duties, and other 
Punishments of a like nature,—all be it observed, exceedingly vexatious to the 
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offender, while they excited none of that commiseration in the minds of hig 
fellow-soldiers which was caused by the infliction of the lash. To these he might 
add what he thought would be an equally just and efficient punishmen ’ 
the withholding the soldier’s daily pay on every occasion on which the regiment 
was deprived of his services, either by drunkenness or misconduct, on such occasions 
putting him for the time on ge ape diet. In the instance of an incorrigible of. 
fender, he could not but think that expulsion with ignominy from the army would 
be the preferable course in ig point of view. If it was true that flogging seldom 
if ever reclaimed a man; nay, that on the contrary, it caused a reckless abandon. 
ment of character, so that the soldier once subjected to the punishment became 
comparatively hardened to it, and consequently to the offences by which it was 
incurred—if this were true, then what possible advantage could be gained either 
by the infliction of the punishment in the first instance, or by retaining sucha 
person in the regiment at all? Granting that his pernicious influence should be 
productive of no contaminating effects, a supposition scarcely possible, still he 
contended that a well conducted body of men had just cause of complaint of one 
or more incorrigible offenders, notorious for disregard of duty, were suffered 
to remain among them. The self-respect of the soldier must necessarily be 
lowered by such a course. But how different would be the result were igno. 
minious expulsion adopted as the extreme punishment. Not only would the regi- 
ment be rid of an incorrigible offender, but his comrades would be made to feel 
that an obstinate adherence to unsoldierlike and disgraceful conduct rendered a 
man unworthy of remaining one of their body. The moral effect of such a course 
was, he thought, self-evident. But some hon. members would say, this is be- 
ginning at the wrong end; you must first persuade a superior class of men to 
enlist before you can bring the soldier to this lofty sense of his duty. With great 
submission, he (Major Fancourt) thought that they never would be able to recruit 
their army from a class of men superior to the present until they removed the dis- 
graceful badge now distinguishing the soldier from the citizen—namely, his liabi- 
lity to the lash ; and he further ventured to affirm, that this humane and neces- 
sary step once taken, they would find respectable persons in the working and 
middle classes not only willing but anxious to embrace a profession presenting 
many advantages. There was only one more point connected with this question 
with which he thought it necessary to trouble the house. 
Many gentlemen, officers of the army and others, though favourable to the 
rinciple of abolishing the practice cf flogging, seemed to consider the power of 
inflicting it as necessary during active service or during the line of march. Now 
what was the fact? A man flogged under such circumstances was necessarily dis- 
abled for a considerable time—he was laid on the hospital carts an object of sym- 
athy rather than a salutary example to his fellow-soldiers. The course adopted 
by the French army was, he thought, much more efficient. The offender was 
ordered to the rear, treated as a prisoner, handcuffed during the day’s march, and 
at night confined in the gaol of the town at which the regiment halted, till at the 
end of the journey he was formally tried and sentenced to such further punish- 
ment as the nature of his offence mightdemand. It might, perhaps, be urged 
that offenders would regard such a punishment with indifference—that, in fact, 
it would be matter of indifference to them if they were ordered to the rear or not. 
This argument might apply were their being so ordered, the full amount of their 
punishment ; but it was to be remembered that, in addition to being cut off from 
all communication with their fellow-soldiers during the day, and confined in 


gaols at night, they had before them the certainty of trial and the probability of 


severe punishment at the end of the march ; so that the period looked forward to 
by others as one of comparative relaxation presented to the mind of the deline 
quent but the fear of rigid investigation and such further punishment as the nature 
of the offence might demand. (Hear.) By this means also, while undergoi 

his punishment, the man’s efficiency was unimpaired, a point not unworthy of 
remark while considering the case of a soldier on active service. As the expe 
rience of officers might be quoted, he begged, in corroboration of the view which 
he had taken of this subject, to allude to some very striking observations im @ 
work published by Lieutenant Shipp, of the 87th Regiment. He was not about 
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4o'allude to any case of cruelty, but he thought that even those who were unac- 
with this officer’s distinguished services in India would hardly question 
shis experience when they were informed that he raised himself from the rank of a 
_ soldier to that of a commissioned officer. In the course of that gentle~ 
remarks on the practice of military flogging he quoted ten instances as 
‘having, out of many others, claimed his particular notice. In four out of these 
eases the punishment of flogging was followed by habitual drunkenness and 
abandonment, till a premature death closed’ the offender's career. In five offt of 
the remaining six cases the ‘soldierlike character and general efficiency of the 
soldier were utterly destroyed ; while in one instance, and one ee the man was 
reclaimed ; but how was he reclaimed? By thelash? No; but bya few words 
ofkind remonstrance from his colonel (hear, hear,)—by an unconditional remis- 
sion of his sentence after he had been tied up to receive it, and by a promise that 
if by his future conduct he should deserve promotion, it was open tohim. This 
men had been flogged into obduracy ; but even in that stage of demoralization 
he was subdued by a change of treatment from his superiors ; and it was added, 
that under such treatment he became an exemplary soldier, and deserved and 
obtained promotion. (Hear, hear.) 

Now he really thought, that if the experience of officers was to guide them on 
matters of that nature, the testimony of one who, like Lieutenant Shipp, had seen 
84 years’ of active service, passing, as he himself said, through the several 
dations from the drum-boy upwards, should receive attentive consideration. e 
hon. gentleman here read the following extract from the memoirs of Mr. Shipp :— 
“Tam fully persuaded, from my long experience, that flégging will never urge 
men to reformation ; for I have ever observed that it causes increased disobe- 
dience and discontent, and at last drives them to acts of sad desperation. Some 
ofthe vehement advocates for the cat also argue (but I think fallaciously) that 
the minds of common soldiers are, from their early habits of life, barren and 
uncultivated, and hence more callous, and not so susceptible of the tenderer and 
nicer feelings as those of the more enlightened. This is not quite so obvious to 
me, who have lived with them both boy and man. I would ask those who are 
enemies to the abolition of corporal punishment a few simple questions. Have 
they served in the ranks, and mixed and lived in social friendship with the private 
soldiers of our country? Have they ever sat at the bedside of a flogged man 
and witnessed the agony of his heart and the distraction of his mind? Have they 
ever heard the unintimidated and unbiassed opinions of the soldiers in their bar- 
tack-rooms respecting the ignominious lash? If not, they are but half competent 
judges on this great question.” He had thought it right to submit these few con- 
siderations to the house. In so doing, it had been his object to compress within 
the shortest possible xy way any arguments or suggestions that appeared con- 
clusive to his own mind, for he was well aware that the subject had been fre- 
quently before the house, and also that many hon. and gallant members were 
qualified by long experience to propose the most efficient remedies, should the 
voice of Parliament pronounce the present practice a decided evil. That it wes 
$0 he, for one, was fully convinced, and he trusted that all those who shared that 
opinion with him would honour its expression with their support; by so doing 

would consult the feelings of a large majority of their fellow-subjects, not 
less than the honour and true interests of the army itself; nor, in his opinion, 
would such a course be productive of any embarrassment to His Majesty’s 
Sovernment. It was true that in the opinion of the country the — of flog: 
ging ought long since to have become obsolete ; but he hoped the house would 
hot regard this subjeet with the narrow views of professional prejudice, or as one 
at all invested with party feeling. (Hear, hear.) However happy he should 
i seeing it intrusted to able and influential hands, still he could not but 

i such a question as something more than a Ministerial one. It was, he 
Conceived, a national question, and he trusted it would be entertained and dis- 
elm that light only, and not with reference to the narrow views of pro- 
prejudices or party predilections.» He should now conclude with moving 


the resolution—“ That from and after the passing of this act the punishment of 


flogging should be entirely abolished in the British army.” 
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Mr. J. B. Curcuesrer said that he rose with infinite satisfaction to second:the 
motion of his hon. and gallant colleague, whose able and collected manner in suby 
mitting this important question again to the consideration of the Legislature left 
but little for him (Mr. Chichester) to say to induce the house to accede re 
motion of his hon. and gallant colleague. He was convinced that the abolition 
the punishment of flogging would be equally pleasing and satisfactory to the 
country, and he hoped that the Government would not hesitate li y toac- 

uiesce in the feeling so generally and enthusiastically expressed. In justiceto 
at feeling, so much in accordance with his own, he (Mr, Chichester) most 
cordially supported the motion of his hon. and gallant colleague. 

The Speaker having put the question that the clause proposed be brought up, 

Mr. R. Grant rose and said that he could not but congratulate the hon. and 
gallant member who had brought forward the ent motion upon the great 
temper, moderation, and conciliatory spirit with which he had submitted it to 
the house. He thought it necessary, standing officially as he did in the house, 
to call its attention to the true position in which the i nt subject now under 
its consideration really stood, because he thought that the hon. and gallant 
mover of the proposition now submitted to the house had been guilty of an 
oversight in this'respect. He could not but presume that if the hon. and gallant 
member had recollected all that had transpired when the subject was brought 
under the consideration of the house by the hon. member for Sheffield, the hon. 
and gallant member would have been better content with the assurance that was 
then made by his (Mr. R. Grant’s) right hon. friend, and with the course put- 
sued by the hon. member for Sheffield upon that occasion; because he, (Mr. 
Grant) conceived that wot oe then came to that sort of understanding’ that the 

uestion should be treated asan open question. He must recall the attentiow of 

e house to the circumstances, which were these :—-When the Mutiny Bill was 

brought forward last session, a motion was submitted to ‘the house, not for the 
abolition at once of the punishment of flogging, but to confine its abolition 
within the united kingdom. This ition had met the approbation of many 
hon. members, whilst, on the other hand, it had been contended with great ‘force 
that it would be most impolitic to. adopt one system of military governmentiin 
this country and another system still more degrading upon those employed ina 
more dangerous and patriotic service. On this suggestion a proposition had 
been made by the then right hon. member for Westminster not to try the ex 
periment locally, but to allocate corporal punishment in three cases or classes-of 
crime—namely, mutiny, drunkenness when on duty, and theft. On that oc- 
casion the house divided, and the minority was so large that Government took 
the subject into most serious consideration, and after several discussions by the 
Government, the result was that his right hon. friend had pledged himself to the 
Legislature that the Government intended to adopt that system of restriction as'te 
corporal punishment which had been required by almost a majority of the house. 
He was willing to grant that some weeks elapsed before that pledge was acted 
upon, but in that delay he was ready to maintain that the Government had only 
used that degree of proper caution which so material a change in military manage 
ment and discipline demanded. With respect to the part he (Mr. Grant) had 
taken when this subject had been brought under the consideration of the house 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, he was ready to admit that he personally had 
been overweighed ” the military authority expressed by hon. members of that 
profession on the other side of the house; but he trusted, with the same candour, 
the house would approve of the circular letter issued from the Horse-Guards 
with reference to the infliction of corporal punishments. He must implore the 
house to afford a full opportunity to try the experiment therein recommended, 
before it should rush into the adoption of the proposition of the hon. and gallant 
officer opposite. The question for the decision of the house really was, whether 
or not the experiment had been fairly tried ; if not fairly tried, then he admi 
that the house could not properly‘entertain the present proposition. However, he 
must presume to say, that both with reference to the y a de of last year, as 


as upon general grounds, there were strong and cogent reasons against the adop- 
tion of the proposition now before the house, for he was fully prepared to com 
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which*he most deeply regretted. It-was, however, his duty to deal fairly with 
thehouse. However sensitively he might deplore the fact that with the decrease 
of corporal puni -in the military service crime had increased, he must 
gamit that this increase could not be entirely ascribed to the absence of 1 
He could not accede to the argument which had joer aarin e 

Seecees then if theveniliary authorities were deprived of the power to inflict 
corporal punishment, a speedy means could be found to remedy the evils arising 
fromthe system without gering the efficiency or discipline of the service ; 
Silt cscrsteches sontengsab eam enmeterempeaie gyn woes 4 
punishments (valuable as many reports were) any good system poin 
out for the witetion of any department of the state. The situation of the Coven: 
ment-was at present that ofa surgical practitioner hesitating to a difficult 
operation ; the hon. member then comes, cuts off the limb with a hatchet, and 

“Now at your peril tie up the arteries—stanch the regs ome r 
je and take:every possible care to save the patient.” » ( ) 
Govemment was placed in a very difficult position. had taken the matter 
into their hands, they were acquainted with the difficulties that surrounded the 
ease, and he trusted they would be allowed to proceed with what they had begun, 
and-be spared the embarrassment of having the power of exercising this species 
of punishment rashly removed. 

The Earl of DaniinGTon next addressed the house, but from the noise occa- 
sioned’by strangers leaving the gallery, and the repeated calls of “ Order” and 
“Barin-the house itself, we regret to state that what fell from the noble lord 
wasalmost wholly: inaudible. He was understood, however, to say, that he ob- 
jected to the use of corporal punishment, except in extreme cases, and he grounded 
‘that-opinion on a personal experience of twelve years, during which he had the 
honour to serve in the army. Every one, however, knew that no good man had 
‘anything to fear in the army, although it unfortunately happened that the army 
‘was, generally speaking, recruited from the lowest classes of society. He spoke as 
military man, and he:should be satisfied to abide by the decision of the 
‘who had-been under his command as to the correctness of the principles he had 


“Mr'Bucarvovam said, that having been twice personally alluded to in the 
‘course of ‘this debate, first by the hon. and gallant officer who opened this ques- 
‘tion, and since, by the right hon. the Judge Advocate, in his reply, he felt it his 
‘duty to rise, in order to explain more clearly the circumstance referred to, in con- 
ection with the mention of his name. The hon. and gallant member—inadver- 
‘tently, no doubt—spoke of his (Mr. Buckingham’s) abandonment of this question, 
om what the gallant officer deemed insufficient grounds, and assigned this as his 
Teason for taking it up. The house would probably remember that during the 
‘last session, and subsequent to the debate on the motion of the hon. member for 
, » he (Mr. Buckingham) had a notice on the books for the abolition of 
ging. On that occasion, when he rose in his place to bring on that 

‘motion, the right hon. the Secretary at War (Mr. Ellice) addressed the house, and 
stated; that not only was this subject under the anxious consideration of his 
*s Government, but that an order was actually in preparation at the War 
» which would be speedily promulgated to the army, in which the punishment 

of flogging was strictly enjoined to be confined to the three great crimes, of mu- 
tity, drankenness on duty, and theft. ‘The right hon. secretary then appealed to 
his (Mr. Buckingham’s) sense of justice to wait at least until the order should be 
» and the effect of the restrictions tried :—and, confiding, as he was not 

to confess he did, in the assurance of the right hon. gentleman, that the 

‘order alluded to, would restrict the punishment to the offences named, he expressed 
‘hig s, not to abandon, but merely to postpone, the motion, until theorder 
» and wait until the next session before he renewed any notice on the 

(Hear.) There was, however, much moredelay than had been antici- 
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pated, in the appearance of the order; for its official publication did not take 
place until after the session was over; and candour obliged him to say that wheq 
it did appear, it fell far short of the expectation he had been led to form’y fon, 
after enumerating the three specific offences already named, it added the words 
“and other disgraceful conduet,” which opened so wide a field for the discretion 
of the commanding officer, as to enable him to punish almost any offence with 
flogging, by bringing it within that denomination. He felt, therefore, in common 
with many other hon. members, extreme sorrow and disappointment at this result, 
and repented the too willing confidence into which he had been betrayed. Still, 
howeyer, he would do the right hon. the at War the jnstice to 
his belief, that had the matter rested with himself individually, or even with the 
administration with whom he acted, the pledge held out would have been te 
deemed. But he feared there was a hi power which ruled at the Home 
Guards, and which all their influence was unable to control, and that to:this 
power, rather than to the right hon. the Secretary at War, was to be attributed the 
extension of the offences included within the order alluded to, and its promulgation 
in that objectionable shape. (Hear, hear.) 
On the question now before the house he might be permitted perhaps to offéra 
very few remarks. No one, he thought, could deny, but that one of the chief 
characteristics of the barbarism of nations, was the sanguinary nature of their 
punishments—and one of the surest tests of progressive civilization was, the 
gradual amelioration of these barbarous practices. In comparing different nations 
with each other, this was strikingly perceived. If we looked abroad to China, to 
Persia, to Turkey, we should find their punishments cruel and sanguinary in the 
extreme. If we regarded the codesof England and America, we should find them 
comparatively mild and merciful. In the one case, barbarism and ferocity went 
hand in hand—in the other civilization and mildness gave lustre to each other. 
To what principle could such a contrast be traced, but to this: that in proportion 
-as men are steeped in the debasement of ignorance, so is it necessary to coere 
them by force and suffering, and as brutes to overawe them by brutal punishments; 
and that in proportion as men advance in the scale of civilized beings, so is/it 
found advantageous to substitute milder for more cruel remedies, and ove> 
.awe the mind by the stimuli of hope and fear, rather than lacerate the body by 
stripes and pain. If we passed from acomparison of nations with each other, 
and regarded the same nation under different periods of its own history, we should 
come to the same result. If we looked for instance at England in times past, and 
compared her civil or military code with times present, what should we perceive, but 
in the former case, the most cruel and sanguinary tortures, in the latter a gradual 
abatement of these as civilization advanced, and the substitution of more humane 
and more rational modes of correction or reformation. (Hear.) It was true that these 
changes had been slower than could have been wished ; and that too many san- 
guinary punishments still disgraced our penal code. But he would ask w 
it had not been the constant aim of some of the noblest and most benevolent of 
our fellow-countrymen to remove even those that remained. Why then should 
not the British soldier be included among the objects of our legislative protec- 
tion? (Hear.) We had abolished flogging of the person, as a punishment for 
civil offences; we had taken measures, session after session, to mitigate the 
flogging of Negro slaves, and had now placed it under considerable restrictions, 
with a view to its speedy and total abolition ; we had seen flogging almost entirely 
discontinued in the native army of India; and we had carried our philanthropy 0 
far as to pass an act of Parliament for preventing cruelty to animals, prohibiting 
or punishing by fines and penalties the infliction of stripes on the bodies of the 
brute creation ; and yet with strange inconsistency we objected to the abolition of 
this inhuman torture on the backs of our fellow-coutrymen and brave defenders. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Did the house suppose that the soldiers of the British army 
were so ignorant that they did not think of these things—talk of these things, 
compare opinions on the great care bestowed on others, and the neglect shown 
towards themselves? If so, it deceived itself; and would do well, before it act 
on such an impression, to make it a subject of careful inquiry. But the practice, 
though admitted to be cruel, was defended on.the ground of its producing @ salu- 
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xan on those who witnessed the punishment, and deterring them from 
or esos or other crime. Now, in answer to this, it might be asserted, as 
‘of notoriety, almost beyond dispute, that the example of such Nl 
jnishments had generally the very opposite effect. It excited sympathy for the 
ailferer, and awakened a feeling of indignation in the witnessers of the pangs 
der which he groaned; the consequence was, that both in the navy and in 
‘army, wherever the practice of ing was most frequently resorted to, 
ere the discipline was the most disorderly and disorganized ; and in those ships 
giments in which the lash was least used, there the subordination and hap- 
éss of all parties was the most complete. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the house 
ald remember well the expression that fell from the right hon. gentleman, the 
fadge Advocate, who asserted, that in consequence of the large minority on the 
uit division on this question, the Ministry felt themselves bound (as indeed they 
pays did), to respect the powerful expression of opinion, even by minorities, 
and the order for restricting and mitigating this power of corporal punishment 
Wasthe result. He intreated hon. members, therefore, who desired to see this 
¢miel practice for the present still further mitigated, and ultimately abolished, to 
the motion of the hon. and gallant officer their support, in order that by 
nother large minority, another restrictive order might obtained, and the 
_... still further diminished. (Hear, hear.) 
4 was another reason, however, why the house should speak out on this 
occasion. There were good grounds for believing that if it depended on the 
ght hon. the Secretary at War, or His Majesty’s Ministers, the question would 
: even now. But the military authorities at the Horse-Guards were 
known fo be averse to the measure, and to have power and influence enough to 
prevent it. It was then a question, whether the voice of the people, as heard in 
thathouse, its constitutional organ, through the speeches and votes of its mem- 
s/or the voice of the commander-in-chief of the army, should prevail. (Hear, 
hear.) * Many hon. members had given to their constituents, at the time of their 
eledtion; a pledge to promote the abolition of naval and military flogging. Let 
them ‘now prove the sincerity of those pledges, by acting on them in support of the 
motion ; and let them by this means also assist to rescue the Administration from 
Secret influence by which they were at present overruled, and make the dig- 
vityand power of the House of Commons felt and acknowledged, as the great 
constitutional power, through which all abuses, whether civil‘or military, might be 
mosteflectually redressed, (Hear, hear.) 
‘Mr, Lewnanp protested against the use of a degrading punishment, which 
would naturally have the effect of preventing the better classes of the people from 
ntering the service. 
Mr. O’Con next said he was of opinion that the British army was the bravest in 
he world, but there was no body of men into whose hands he would be less dis- 
posed to put the power of the lash than into those of the officers—the young offi- 
cers who formed regimental courts-martial. (“QOh, oh!”’) He contended that 
experiment of doing away with corporal punishment had already been tried, 
and tried successfully, in the French and Belgian armies (“ Hear,” and laughter) ; 
nd he maintained that it was idle to say that the British army, which had shown 
as great bravery as ever had been witnessed at Waterloo, should be less capable 
being kept in a state of discipline without corporal punishment than the French 
which ithad defeated. He trusted at least that the house would not act less 
Kindly to the British soldier than it had with respect to the negro. 
,SirHarey Verney said that perhaps the most painful moments of an officer's 
Me were those which passed between the sentence of corporal punishment upon a 
oldier and the carrying of that sentence into execution. The hon, and learned 
had much misunderstood the character and feelings of a British officer. 
Hear.) He hoped that this debate would at least have the one good effect—of 
necting the attention of the house to the question of secondary punishments gene- 
ally, as well civil as military. 
Sit J. Byxc said the hon. and learned member for Dublin, who did not know 
character of the British officer (cheers), chose to say that British officers were 
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the last men to whom ;he would intrust the power of the lash.. Now, he, 
knew the character and, the feelings of the British officer told the house that there. 
were no hands to which that power could be more safely intrusted, no hands in, 
which it, would be.more, mercifully, used. (Cheers.) There was already. in 
army a graduated scale of punishment, he wished there was. also a gra 

scale of crime, It might be true that.of late years corporal punishment had de, 
creased, but in the same proportion had courts-martial increased, . There were two, 
regiments. in which it was, stated. that no.corporal punishment, took place fora. 
long period, but there, had, been atrleast. twenty,,courts-martial in, each of y= 
corps. His opinion was, that the,less the question was agitated in the house the. 
better would it be for the discipline of the army. He said not,this simply upor 
hisown authority ; he knew that it was a strong feeling with the old soldier. Tobe 
not,” said one to. him (SirJ. Byng), “ the power of corporal punishment from; 
the commanding officer; for if you do, no,good man will have peace or comfort, 
in the army.” ireig 

Mr. Sxerx stated that in July, 1832, an order had been made for a retumof 

the number of corporal punishments which had taken place between. the: years, 
1825 and 1831, both years being included. He had made inquiry, and. ascers. 
tained that no. such return had been made... It would be. of great importance if 
such a document were forthcomiag, It would’ show that the amount of cope 
punishment had been diminished by that very agitation of the question which. the 
gallant general condemned. ' pled 

Mr. Excace said, thatthe return to which the hon. member for Tipperary had, 

referred was not moved for during his administration. ‘The returns on the table: 
had. been:framed in compliance with the motion of the hon. member for Middle-; 
sex. When this subject was before the house. last. session, he.(Mr. Ellice) said: 
that he would act in conformity with what he perceived to be the feelings, of the: 
house, but that he would reserve to himself the privilege of deciding in. what; 
terms the order should be drawn up that was to be issued to the army, and:be: 
hoped that he should, obtain eredit for having shown a disposition to meetdhe: 
wishes of those who condemned the practice of flogging, If the terms.of the, 
cireular order to the army were by some considered objectionable, he mightat, 
least refer to the returns upon the table to show that he had acted. im the spiritof; 
the proposition submitted to the house last session, for those returns exhibited a 
diminution of the number of punishments. If the house would allow the Govern, 
ment to continue in the course which they had hitherto pursued of endeavouring, 
as far as, was possible, consistently. with the maintenance of discipline and the 
security of the civil:subject, to diminish the number of inflictions of corporal 
punishment, the object which the hon. and gallant member for Barnstaple had in 
view, would be much sooner attained than by the adoption of the resolution now 
proposed. The right hon. gentleman concluded by observing, in reference'to 
what had fallen from an hon. member, that ministers required not the hint ofa 
large minority to instruct them in their duty.. They would persevere in the course: 
they had commenced, whether the question were agitated in that house or not 
(Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Evans considered the last observation of the right hon. gentleman un- 
called for. For his part, he knew of no better monitor for ministers than a large 
minority, The abuses which. occurred under the system of flogging twenty or 
thirty years ago were too monstrous to admit of denial,and how had those abuses 
been corrected but by the agitation which the right hon. gentleman now depres 
cated. (Hear.) Whenever a strong feeling existed out of doors upon any 
ject, it must necessarily be agitated in that house, and the objection which the 
people of this country entertained to the barbarous system of corporal punishment 
was too powerful not to force itself on the consideration of Parliament. As 
as this degrading punishment was applied to soldiers, the class from which enlist 
ments took place must be of a d ed character. 

Lord Duprey Srvarr attributed the diminution of the number of punish 
ments in the army to the agitation of the question. It was useless for Ministers 
to affect a disregard of minorities, when it was notorious that the amelioration 
which had been introduced by the general order was the result of the large 
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minority on the subject last session. He was most anxious for the abolition of 
flogging, but he would not vote for the motion before the house, because he be- 
lieved that the Government were doing all in their power to effect that object, 
and because the hon. and gallant mover had not proposed any substitute for the 
existing system. 

Sir E. Coprincrton said it had been erroneously stated, that on board the fleet 
st and paucity of punishment went hand in hand. The fact was, 

discipline prevailed in proportion as the punishments, be they severe or 
slight, were justly inflicted. (Fhear, hear.) 

Sir G. Grey said, that though he supported the motion brought forward by the 
tion. member for Middlesex last year, a must oppose the present one because it 
could lead to no practical result. He thought that a degrading punishment might 
bé applied to an offence of a disgracefal description, but he protested against the 
powergiven by the Mutiny Act of inflicting torture. 

-Me. M. Patttes had voted in favour of this motion last year, but he should 
now vote-against it. He thought that Government was pursuing a proper course, 

would give them his confid ence-on this, subject for another year. 

Mr, Hawes expressed similar sentiments to those of the last speaker. 

apt..Cuatets would give a contrary example. Last year he voted against 
the motion, he now declared his intention to vote for the motion, and referred to 
the case of a man who had been punished for being “ perpetually drunk ;” but 
* ‘noise which prevailed in the house rendered it impossible to hear the par~ 


“Mr, Home said, that if Ministers ssed the power of abolishing Sogsing he 
would leave the subject in their hands, but they had not the power. The pledges 
which they gave last year had not been honestly carried into effect. TheCom-’ 
mander-in-Chief had told the army that in:issuing, the circular order he had 
complied with the direction of the House of Commons, Such an order 
never been issued before. The Commander-in-Chief ruled the country. 
(Oh!") He did as he pleased (heat); and Ministers would have no power 
toact on this subject, unless the house did their duty and strengthened ‘their 


‘Lord W. Lewwox opposed the motion. The house then divided, when there 
appeared for Major Fancourt’s clause, 94 ; against it, 227. 








VaLvuE anv Imporrance or Free Discussion. 

Tux most capital advantage an enlightened people can enjoy, is the liberty of 
discussing every subject which can fall within the compass of the human mind ; 
while this remains, freedom will flourish; but should it be lost or impaired, its 
Principles will neither be well understood nor long retained. To render the 

isuate. a judge of truth, and engage his authority in the suppression. of 
opinions,'shows an inattention to the nature and design of political society, When 
@nation forms a government, it is not wisdom but power which they place in the 
of the magistrate ; from whence it follows, his concern is only with those 
objects which power can operate upon. On this account the administration of 
justice, the protection of property, and the defence of every member of the com- 
munity from violence and outrage, fall naturally within the province of the civil 
tuler, for these may all be accomplished by power ; but an attempt to distinguish 
truth from error, and to countenance one set of opinions to the prejudice of another, 
48.to apply power in a manner mischievous and absurd. To comprehend the 
teasons on which the right of public discussion is founded, it is requisite to remark. 
ifference between sentiment and conduet, The behaviour of men in society 

will be influenced by motives drawn from the prospect of good and evil: here then 
isthe proper department of Government, as it is capable of applying that good 
andevil by which actions are determined. Truth, on the contrary, is quite of a 
different nature, being. pagnerian, only by evidence, and, as when this is repre- 
» we cannot withhold our assent, so where this is wanting, no power or 

ity can command it.—Robert Hall. 
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THE TWO MORNINGS’ DEBATE—ON THE NEW. 
SCALE OF DUTIES ON TEA. . 





Tue morning sittings of the House of Commons were expressly. 
instituted for the presentation of petitions, so as to clear the evening, 
sittings of that impediment to the more general business of the country ; 
the three hours set apart, from twelve to three o'clock, allowing of 
short discussions on such of the petitions as elicit them. The morning 
sitting of Monday, the 17th, was selected for the presentation of a 
petition from the city of London, against the new scale of duties to be 
levied on tea, after the month of June next, as settled by the Tea 
Duties’ Act, passed at the close of last session. The petition was con-— 
signed to the care of Mr. Crawford, one of the members for the city of 
London ; but as the order in which gentlemen shall be entered on the 
list for presenting petitions, is determined by ballot, it is impossible to 
claim precedence. 

This is a matter so little understood in the country, that it may be worth 
the explanation. About eleven o’clock in the forenoon, all members who 
have petitions forwarded to them for presentation to the House of Com- 
mons, are seen hastening down across Palace-yard, and through 
Westminster Hall, to get their names on the petition list for the day. 
On reaching the House, they congregate about the table, where small 
slips of paper are prepared for receiving each member’s name, anda 
large glass vessel or urn is placed on the table to contain them. At 
half-past eleven, to a minute, a young clerk, who has daily charge of 
this proceeding, stops the entry of any further names for putting into the 
urn, and proceeds to shake up those deposited, and then to draw them 
out at random. Some member usually takes the Public Petition 
List, which is ruled and numbered with figures and lines, and as the 
clerk calls out the name, it is entered on the list, till all are drawn out 
in succession. The number on the list will sometimes be fifty, to which 
will often be added, some ten or twenty late arrivals, who, from lying a 
few minutes too late in bed, or lingering over breakfast, or waiting to see 
their letters by the post, or lagging by the way, or any other cause, 
come rushing out of breath into the House, and find themselves just 4 
minute too late, when their chance for the day is gone; and. their 
woeful countenances do not look the brighter for the self-congratulat- 
ing laughter that is heard from their more fortunate brother senators as 
they enter after the urn is closed. The whole scene is highly entertaining. 
Elderly gentlemen are to be seen, with a dozen or twenty rolls of 
parchment under their arms, which they have brought down day after 
day to the House for a month in succession, and always been either 
too late for the ballot, or too low on the list, and consequently lost 
their turn. If they should get to be called first on the list, after all 
their patient long suffering, the joy that beams on their countenances 
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is like the sun bursting forth on a cloudy day. If they should be 


jest-at that point on the list which renders it possible that may be 


called, yet not quite certain, their anxiety is proportionately great ; 
and we have never seen looks of greater earnestness, sometimes almost 
teously imploring, than when advancing towards three o’clock ; some 
fember, who stands next on the rns! to be cane yes chance he 
hashad for several weeks, is preceded by a lengthy ious person, 
who repeats and Saintes ain mi tnt what he has to say, as if 
for the purpose of trying the temper of his next successor, who is to be 
seen alternately looking at the clock, and the member, and the chair, 
until the anxiety becomes as intense as at the moment of victory in a 
race—when the Speaker, at the very second that the clock reaches the 
hour of three, and the member on his legs.is about to sit down, leaves the 
ectant petitioner in despair, with all his time lost, and the chance 
ofthe ballot to be encountered again for weeks more in succession, 
till fortune shall crown him with a higher place on the list. 

‘Tn _the case in question, Mr. Crawford very ingeniously surmounted 
the difficulty, by asking Mr. Hutt, who stood early on the list, to go 
through the formality of presenting the petition, aos he, Mr. Craw- 
ford, could, according to the forms of the House, rise to second it, 
and.then make his speech on the subject; and as Lord Althorp and 
others of the Cabinet Ministers had come down on purpose to attend 
the discussion, this was the most convenient. course for all parties. 

The discussion lasted till three o'clock, to the exclusion of all other 
orang when the Speaker left the chair. It was resumed again on 

wesday at twelve, and prolonged till three on the same day, to the 
exclusion of all other subjects, so that it had six hours’ good discussion, 
and all the points of the matter were thoroughly examined. 

_To give a report of the debate would be impossible—the daily papers 
even do not attempt to do that—because no paper, even if printed on.a 
double sheet every day, would contain all that is said in the Morning 
and Evening sittings, which on Tuesday, occupied from twelve to three 
in the afternoon, and from five to three in the morning, or thirteen 
hours ; the matter spoken in any one hour being enough to fill three 
columns of The Times, and about nine pages of this Review, so that 
a yerbatim report of the thirteen hours speaking in one day, would 
make more than one hundred pages of our smallest sized type, in 
which the debates are usually printed. But as no person can command 
thirteen hours a-day to read Al that might be said in a thirteen hours’ 
sitting in the House of Commons, abridgment becomes indispensable: 
and the only thing requisite is to execute this task in such a manner as 
tocatch the most material points—present them in a striking light, and 
80 furnish a clear conception of the general result of the whole. This, 


‘ atleast, is always our aim: and the nearer we approach it, the more 


we shall be satisfied. In this spirit we shall give a brief sketch of the 

history of the debate, and present the substance of the views we em- 
ied in a speech a iecred on this occasion, which, we think, will be 

found to make the case quite intelligible. 

, Mr, Crawford introduced the subject in a very calm and business- 
€manner ; and stated the prayer of the petition entrusted to his 

care by the London tea-dealers, which complained of the new scale of 

duties affixing 1s. 6d., 2s. 2d., and 3s. per Ib. on the several classes of 
hea, Congou, and Souchong teas, as impracticable to be levied with- 
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out opening the door to great fraud ; and recommended one single 
duty only, the middle one of 2s. 2d. per Ib. on all kinds of tea, without, 
refererice to their quality, kind, or price. 

Lord Althorp, in.reply to Mr. Crawford, admitted that there might: 
be difficulties in the way of determining the exact classes subject to the: 
different duties; though he did not conceive the difficulties to be so 
great as were imagined, since brokers of the City had given proofs of 
their competency’ to perform this task. He instanced the case’ of 
America, where this classification had been used with success ; and he 
thought that the Government ought to be allowed to make the experi-: 
ment, at least, on the plan they had devised, before it was denounced’ 
as impracticable, He defended the lower duties on the low priced teas, 
and the higher on the high priced teas, on the ground that it was but: 
just to tax the rich more heavily than the poor, and make the duty bear 
a proportionate ratio to the price. 

Sir Robert Peel followed Lord Althorp. He objected to the Go- 
vernment plan of the three rates of duty at their present amounts, and 
he equally objected to the single duty, proposed by the London dealers; 
but all that he recommended was, that the’Government should recon- 
sider the subject with a view to its revision. He stated that both 
plans would present great temptations, the one to fraud, the other to 
smuggling ; and mentioned that in 1784, though thirteen millions of 
pounds of tea were consumed in {Great Britain, only five millions 
were legally imported, all the rest being smuggled, which induced Mr. 
Pitt to introduce the Commutation Act, and he reduced the duties so: 
low, in order to destroy the smuggling, that the revenue from 800,000/, 
a-year, on this article alone, was reduced to 170,000/. 

Mr. Robinson opened the discussion on the second day, Tuesday. 
He opposed the London plan of the single duty, and showed clearly, 
that it would be most unjust to the poorer classes, who he said, were 
always more heavily taxed in proportion to their means than their 
richer ‘neighbours, by every fiscal regulation that was ever passed by 
the House. He cea elted the Government plan, because he thought 
it more fair to the consumer than the London traders’ proposition. 

Mr. Lyall, Member for London, a great shipowner} and East India 
Director, said he had never met with any single person in all the City 
who approved the scale of duties affixed by the plan of the Govern 
ment, which he declared to be wholly impracticable. 

Sir George Strickland, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Hume, Sir George Staunton, 
Mr. Grote, Mr. Pigott, and Mr. Young, each took part in the 
debate, as well as Mr. Poulett Thomson and Mr. Charles Grant; and 
we joined in the discussion among the rest. As the observations we 
took occasion to adduce, embraced the whole of the question instead 
of being confined to any particular part, and donctuted with the sug- 
gestion of a plan, differing entirely from that of the triple scale of 
rated duty proposed by the Government, or the single-rated duty pro- 
posed by the London merchants; and as it embraced the principles 
admitted as the proger basis of taxation by most of the speakers, but not 
yr any by either of them in the same manner, it will give, we think, @ 
¢c 


earer view of the whole question, to print it verbatim as reported from 
delivery, on the grounds already stated, namely, to place before our 


readers, in the shortest compass, the gist and essence of the whole 
question, 
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.MreBuckincpam said—When the Tea Duties Act of the last session was. 


ae eredtoxpocties Commons, I was one of the first among its mem- 


ho.ventured to predict, that the scale by which these-duties: was to be 
would. be found unjust and impracticable. The opinion was then, I know, 
; but the discussion of yesterday and to-day, springing out of the peti 
at haye been presented, prove too clearly that it crasare ember ma 
jesty’s. Ministers: if they had then given more: attention to that .opi 
did, as events would not then have forced it upon them as they have 
i sighoboni the Secretary to: 
reasury (Mr. Spring Rice), assumed great credit to the Governmcut, for: 
on changing the mode of levying the duties from an ad valorem to a fixed 
aid such attention to the.amterests of the humbler classes, as to reduce the 
on tea, by, that change, from 96 to 80 per cent. I undertook to show, how-: 
that directly the reverse of this would happen, and that instead of any des’ 
crease, the change would absolutely produce ye 
with price; aud so accurate was this calculation, as d to that of the 
hon. the Secretary to the Treasury, that we have now the admission of the 
iti as well as of the speakers on both. sides of the house, that the new 
en duties, while it will reduce the rate of duty on the higher priced teas, 
arthose.consumed by the most wealthy, from 100 to 75 per cent. ad valorem, and. 
lighten the tax to the rich by 25 per cent., will actually imerease the duty:on the 
lower priced teas, or those consumed only by the poorer classes, from 96 to 200: 
percent, ad valorem ; far exceeding, therefore, in the difference between the two 
extremes, any thing I had ventured to predict, though that prediction, moderate 
agit was, was disregarded because of its supposed extravagance. The Ministers 
gee a now see their error ; and fortunately it is not yet too late to 
retrieve it. (Hear.) 

Amadverting to the discussion that has just taken place, I will admit that the 
question now under consideration is one of the greatest importance in a financial, 
asivell. asin a commercial point of view. There is no single article perhaps 
from which so large a revenue has been drawn, with so much ease and at so little 
expense in the collection, as that of tea. There is no other article, bread 
alone excepted, which is now so universally consumed by all classes of the 
people; as tea; and, therefore, any change about to be made in the proportion of 
these: duties, or in the mode of collecting them, requires the utmost care. Hi- 
therto, the duty has been 96 per cent. on the selling price of the coarser teas, and 
100 per cent. on the selling price of the finer teas; and the place of sale being 
exclusively confined to the India House, in London, the collection has been ex- 
tremely easy. It is now intended to change this simple ad valorem duty into a 
mated: one, and to place a tax of a certain amount per pound, instead of deter- 
mining that tax as heretofore by the value. ‘The new duty is to be 1s. 6d. per 
pound on all.Bohea teas, 2s. 2d. per pound on all Congou teas, and 3s. per pound 
onal teas of the finer kinds, not included in these two classes. The defence set 
up for this classification is, that it is founded on the principle of an ad valorem 
duty, and puts the higher tax on the more costly article, for the sake of lightening 
the burthen to the poor. This defence is, however, not merely fallacious, but 
absolutely false, as directly the reverse is produced by the new system. Forin« 
stance, the price of the coarser kind of Bohea being, at such of the continental 
ports as enjoy a free trade in that article, 9d. per pound, and the duty affixed to 
it by the new scale 1s. 6d., the rate of duty is just 200 per cent. on the: value. 
Qn the.other hand, the most costly of the finer teas being at the free trade price of 
4s. per pound, and the duty affixed to it by the new scale being 3s., the rate of 
duty is only.75 per cent. on the value, thus placing heavier burthens on the poor, 
who are too heavily laden already, and at the same time lightening the burthen 
tothe rich, who are the best able to bear it. (Hear, hear.) 
~ One most powerful objection then to such a classification of duties as this, is 
its positive injustice; to which might perhaps be added another, namely, the 

elty and impolicy of taxing any article of at all; and tea, by the univer 
sality of its consumption, has become as much a necessary of life as almost any 


other article, save bread alone, and the privation of it would be felt in an extreme 
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296 "DUTIES OW TEA. 
degree by all classes. It is oy of remark, however, that whenever the sub. 


ject of a property tax is menti in the House of Commons, its principle is 
Sienape masa as sound in theory; and the chief objection urged to it is, the 
inquisitorialness of it when reduced to practice. It is admitted as a maxim of 
sound policy, that men should contribute to the support of the state in proportion 
to their respective means of wealth, as the fairest and most un 
standard. But it is mortifying to observe that when any tax is about to be taken 
off, or new one about to be put on, this principle is violated in the most flagrant 
manner. The House Tax and the Duties on Tea are both cases in point.’ The 
furmor, if fairly and equitably assessed, as a certain per centage on the actual 
cost or value of the house, comes the nearest toa property tax of almost any that 
could be devised ; for it may be admitted as a g rule, that as men increase 
in wealth, they enlarge and adorn their dwellings: and the difference is extreme 
between the humblest cottage of the peasant, which might be built for 10/., ‘and 
the lordly mansions of Chatsworth, Belvoir Castle, Eaton Hall, and other princely 
mansions of the nobility, which could not be built and leted for less than 
1,000,000/., or one hundred thousand times as much as the humble dwelling of 
the peasant. That tax, however, one of the fairest and most just, if appor- 
tioned according to actual cost and value, is to be taken off, and the rich will 
be chiefly relieved by this ; while the new duties on Tea are to be so shaped as to 
roduce three millions and a half or four millions of annual revenue, the chief 
urden of which will fall most heavily on the poor. Without reverting to the 
injustice of making the labouring mechanic pay a duty of 200 per cent. on his 
consumption of tea, as tax, while the duke and the marquis pay only 75 per cent. 
on the cost price of all they may use ; let the house look at the difference of the 
amount which each party contributes to the revenue, as compared with their 
means. The poor man, who has 50/, a-year, consumes, we will suppose, a pound 
of tea per month; and in so doing, he pays 18s. in the year as his share of 
the four millions of taxes raised on tea. The noble peer, with an income of 
50,000/. a-year, will not consume more than two pounds of tea per month ; and in 
so doing, he will contribute 72s. in the year, as his share of the same tax raised on 
tea. Surely every one must see that if the principle of taxing men in proportion 
to their means of wealth, were strictly adhered to, the noble lord, with his income 
of 50,000/. a-year, ought to consume, or at least pay duty on, one thousand 
times as much tea per annum, as his poorer neighbour, at 50/. a-year ; for then, 
and then only, would their respective contributions to the Exchequer, be in exact 
relation to their power of payment: and whether the mechanic of 501. a-year 
could spare 18s., ora peer of 50,000/. a-year spare 72s. with the least inconvenience, 
as their respective contributions to the state, it would not be difficult to judge; 
nor, if there be truth in figures, and arithmetic is not wholly a delusion, can these 
proportions be denied or refuted. (Hear.) 

In addition, however, to these theoretical objections to the new scale of duties 
on tea, there is this great practical objection, that all men conversant with the 
subject, declare it absolutely impossible to determine the difference between the 
better sort of Bohea and the inferior sorts of Congou, which approach each other 
so nearly as to baffle the skill of the most experienced, to separate the one from the 
other ; though by the new scale, the duty on the finest Bohea will be 1s. 6d. ; and 
the duty on the coarsest Congou will be 2s. 2d. ; a difference of 8d. in the duty, 
though there may not be a difference of 1d. in the price ; some good Boheas having 
indeed sold at higher rates than bad Congous. Who does not see then, in an in- 
stant, that this difficulty and uncertainty will open the door to all manner of 
frauds ?—that the temptation to enter Congous as Boheas, for the sake of ee 
the higher duty, will be irresistible; fortified, as the committer of the fraud wil 
be, with the conviction that he cannot be detected, and that if he keeps his counsel, 
his dishonesty can never be exposed? This would be the case, even now; but 
a year or two hence, when the skilful and ingenious Chinese will have been ap- 
prized of the advantages of preparing the several kinds of teas, on purpose to des 
ceive the inspectors here, all the teas imported for general consumption will be 
brought to England under the lower class denominations, for the sake of profiting 
by the lower duty ; and dishonesty in dealing, and frauds upon the revenue, will 
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this be engendered and encouraged by our own imprudent legislation. If we add. 
to this, the consideration, that the importation of tea is no longer to be confined to 
port of London, but that the outports are to become their own im t 
tach outport will have to be provided with its own inspector, with whom alone 
wilbrest, without appeal, the decision of which is Congou, and which is Bohea ; 
ifwe consider that on the cargo of a large ship, in which, for many reasons, it'will 
befor some time advantageous to import the tea, a difference of the duty between 
Bohea and Congou, would amount to 10,000/., all of which might be saved by 
the: mere decision of the inspector, on so uncertain a standard as shade of colour 
+peculiarity of flavour—or even still more capricious tests of taste—it must be 
admitted, that greater temptations to fraud can hardly be conceived. (Hear:) 
“This scale of the Government is clearly impracticable, and must be abandoned. 
Let us see, however, what remedy the merchants of the city of London p 
They recommend the relinquishment of the highest and the lowest duty ; and the 
teténtion of the middle one only, of 2s. 2d. per a for every description 
Of tea, so as to form one uniform rate of charge on all. This, no doubt, has sim- 
j in its favour, and as far as the saving of trouble, and preventing fraud can 
recommend it, it is deserving of attention. But surely the House of Commons 
Will never countenance any thing so unjust, as that the tea of the poor man’s 
family, the original cost of which is 9d. per Ib., shall be taxed at three times its 
value, or 300 per cent., by the duty of 2s. 2d.; while the tea of the rich man’s 


- family, the original cost of which is 7s. per Ib., shall be taxed at only one-third 


its value, or 33 per cent. by the same duty of 2s. 2d. Ifit sanctions such a scale 
av this, it will belie all its professions of a regard to the interests of the poor :—it 
will contradict all its admiration of the true theory of taxation, that the con- 
tributions made to the revenue should be in proportion tothe means of those who 
contribute ;—and it will bring down upon it the deserved condemnation of the 
country. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

* The only public objects we should have in view in the contemplated change 
Should be, to secure the full amount of the revenue which we may think fit to 
derive from this source, from all diminution by fraud; to make the duty pro- 
portioned to the value of the article on which it is imposed ; and to offer no 
temptation either to the smuggler or the dishonest dealer. To combine these 
objects then, I will venture to suggest a plan, which differs both from that of the 
Government, and that of the London merchants, confident that upon examination 
it will be found to combine all the advantages of both, while it will possess the 
defects of neither. It is this:— 

1. That the importation of tea from China should be confined to those ports 
only which will undertake to provide bonded warehouses for its reception: and 
wherever the population is considerable, and the ships numerous, the means 
of erecting such warehouses can be easily obtained. 

2. That at such ports all teas imported should be landed and lodged in these 
bonded warehouses only. 

3. That periodical sales of such teas as the importers chose to draw from the 
bonded warehouses, should be made by public auction, once a month, on some 
fixed day, under the superintendence of the Customs, and the duty being ad 
valorem, whether 50, or 75, or 100 per cent. on the actual price produced at the 
sale, would be payable by the purchaser at the time of his withdrawing his teas 
from the warehouse. 

This is a mode by which all uncertainty as to classes and qualities would be 
obviated ; by which all temptation to fraud would be shut out, nay, rendered 
impossible ; and by which, at the same time, these two vast advantages would 
be united; that the revenue would be collected with the greatest certainty and 

least expence ; and each description of tea bearing an ad valorem duty ac- 
cording to its price, the consumers of the costly tea would pay the heavy duty, 
the drinkers of the middle qualities would pay the moderate impost, and the 
purchasers of the cheapest tea would be most lightly taxed of all. As to the 
Practicability of its working well, we have the experience of upwards of a 
century in its favour, this being the manner in which the duties on tea have been 
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298 DUTIES ON TEA. 
collected during that space of time—with constant commendation of ils simplicity, 
certainty, and economy. 

There is one consideration of this great question, however, which has been 
wholly overlooked, both by the Government and the House of Commons, 
it is, perhaps, the most important of all. It is that: of ma how we: 


augment the consumption of tea beyond its present quantity. Now what is the 
actual state of the ease? At the present moment, the consumption of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is 33 millions of pounds weight, and as the population of 
the three countries is estimated at 25 millions of persons, this makes an average 
consumption of about one pound and a quarter of tea per head per annum, 
Every one must admit this to be a miserable pittance, compared with what 
would be consumed, were it not that the high price, and the high duty, combine 
to make it so dear, that even the most respectable families are niggardly and 
imonious in the careful doling out of tea, though profuse in every thing else, 
se of its high price, while thousands are debarred the use of it at all because 
it is beyond their means of . If, then, by a reduction of the ad valorem 
duty from 100 to 75 or 50 per cent. the consumption could be doubled in quan. 
tity, as well as augmented in the better qualities at the same time—and there are 
really no persons who would not drink either more, or better tea, if the price were 
greatly reduced—what would be the effect? Undoubtedly this, that twice the 
number of British ships would be employed in importing the tea from China, a 
change which would give more relief to our shipping interests than any other 
single measure that could be named ; and that for every additional cargo of tea 
suporee from China, an additional cargo of British manufactures would go.out 
to be consumed among the millions of that country, instead of the opium culti- 
vated by the monopoly of the India Company, and the silver drained from the 
revenues of Bengal, which have hitherto been the materials with which the teas 
have been paid for at Canton. Our manufacturers would therefore receive ag 
great.an advantage from the augmented consumption of tea, by the demand for 
their productions in exchange, as the shipping interest would be benefitted by 
the increased employment of their tonnage for its conveyance ; and, therefore, in 
every point of view in which it can be regarded, the plan which I have ventured 
to suggest will be found worthy the attention of His Majesty’s Government. 

With these views, Sir, I beg to urge upon their attention the propriety of re- 
linquishing their own cumbrous and impracticable plan, and at the same time of 
rejecting the mofe simple, but still more unjust plan, proposed to them by the 
City of London ; and either themselves to reconsider the subject, with a view to 
some revision emanating from their own hands, or if that be difficult or disagree- 
able, to confide the new arrangement toa Select Committee of competent persons, 
before whom the details may be discussed, and some general measure founded 
thereon, which shall give satisfaction to the country, and combine all the advan- 
tages of simplicity, practicability, and above all, of fairness and justice to every 
class engaged either in the importation, sale, or consumption of this wholesome 
and agreeable article of almost universal use. (Hear, hear.) 








OBJECTIONS TO THOSE WHO WOULD WISH TO STAY THE ProcGREss OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir seems a favourite point with a certain description of men to stop the progress 
of inquiry, and throw mankind back into the ri dened of the middle ages, from a 
persuasion that ignorance will augment their power, as objects look largest ina 
mist. ‘There is in reality no other foundation for that alarm which they express. 
Whatever is not comprehended under revelation, falls under the inspection of 
reason ; and since from the whole course of Providence, it is evident, that all 
political events, and all the revolutions of government are effected by the instru- 
mentality of men, there is no room for supposing them too sacred to be ub 
mitted to the human faculties. The more minds there are employed in tracing 


their principles and effects, the greater probability will there be of the science of 


civil policy, as well as every other, attaining to perfection — Robert Hall. 
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#ISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
8 COMMONS. 





“Tne great space occupied by the report of the more important de- 
dates of the why ieenen a room to present in this abridged form 
asummary of the other proceedings of the House of Commons, which 
we shail record in chronological order, appending, as we go along, 
guch observations as may be necessary to make the subject, clearly 
understood, and thus presenting a rapid but accurate view of all that 
bas'transpired since our last. 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst., a discussion took place on the dis- 
franchisement - Hertford, on the motion of me Bernal, for the second 
teading of the bill for that purpose, when Lord George Somerset, s 
ported by several Tory vaiace, endeavoured to get rid of the bill, by 
moving as'an amendment that it should be read that day six months ; 
‘but after the exposure of the corruptions of Hertford, the proposition 
‘met so little approbation that it was ultimately withdrawn. 

The Bill for exempting Roman Catholic priests from the existing 

eialties on marrying persons in Scotland, brought in by Mr. Murray, 

Leith, was rend a second time without opposition, and will no doubt 


The Bill for disfranchising the Liverpool freemen, under the charge 

of Mr. Benett, went into committee, after some opposition on the 

of Mr. Hodgson, Sir Henry Willoughby, Lord Sandon, Mr. 

lil, and Mr. Gladstone, but on a division the numbers were, 

For the Bill going into Committee, 106; Against it 14. In the course 

of a subsequent part of the debate on the same a a sharp alter- 

cation took place between the Speaker and Mr. Wason, on an ex- 

ion of the latter in reference to a doubt expressed by Lord San- 

, as to Mr. Wason’s word; but on Lord Sandon’s disavowal, it 
ended pacifically, and without further results elsewhere. 

On Thursday, the debate on Mr. Rippon’s motion for the removal 
of the bishops from the House of Lords, occupied the greater part of 
the evening, the report of which we have given at great length, be- 
cause the question is new, important, and one which cannot be con- 
sidered as disposed of yet. The remainder of the evening was oc- 

ied in a discussion on a correspondence between the Board of 
Admiralty, and certain master coopers, assisting them to resist the 
combination of their journeymen to obtain higher wages, which was 
condemned as an improper interference of the Government authority 
between master and man. 

On Friday, the 14th, Sir James Graham introduced, with great clear- 
ness and ability, the heads of the new bill for lating the future 
2 oy saga of the Exchequer. The recent death of Lord Grenville, 

for many years had held the sinecure place of Teller of the Ex- 
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chequer, had enabled the Government to turn their attention to the 


necessary changes; and they had resolved to abolish at once all the 
cumbrous machinery of the old Court, where the accounts were kept in 
a kind of Latin which no one but the Exchequer clerks understood, 
where the Roman numerals, or letters of the alphabet, were used in all 
the books, instead of the Arabic numerals, or ervonry Seem of arith- 
metic. The number of persons. employed were to reduced from 
65 to 29; and the cost of the establishment from 41,000/. to 11,000/, 
per annum. The dismissed officers were to have compensations in 
superannuation allowances for life ; and the Marquis of Camden, who 
has for many years munificently given up his fees as Teller of the Ex. 
chequer, amounting to seven or eight thousand a year, was still to have 
them piaced at his disposal, to be dealt with as he thought fit, to mark the 
sense of the House as to its confidence in Lord Camden’s public virtue, 
On the same evening, Friday, the clause of Major Fancourt, for the 
abolition of Military Flogging, was proposed to be added to the 
Mutiny Bill; the debate on which we have reported at length else- 
where. 

On Monday, the 17th, the business of the house was ex 
varied. The discussion on the Tea: Duties, which we have re in 
another place, occupied nearly all the morning sitting. In the even- 
ing Mr. Buxton asked Mr. Stanley several questions relative to the 
working of the Slave Emancipation Bill in the Colonies ; the answers'to 
which were most gratifying, confirming, indeed, all that we had 
ventured to predict, during the discussion of the Bill last year ; and 
showing that the system of apprenticeships would be found so cum- 
brous and unmanageable, that as soon as the money payments should 
be secured by law, the masters would, for their own comfort and p 
begin to emancipate the'slaves themselves. Mr. Stanley stated, that in An- 
tigua, the legislature had already passed a law, doing away with appren- 
ticeships altogether, for the purpose of giving the slaves complete eman- 
cipation, on the Ist of August next. In Jamaicahe had reaggm,to believe 
the same thing w4s in contemplation. In Demarara, the néfto popule- 
tion were so tranquil and happy, in the pronpect of their emancipation, 
that out of a number of 80,000 slaves, there had been in the last month, 
only thirteen complaints, and not one of them were visited with any 
corporal punishment. He said also that the Court of Policy in Dema- 
rara, composed chiefly of planters, and wholly unconnected with Go- 
vernment, had unanimously passed an ordinance, without one dissen- 
tient voice, abolishing, from the Ist of March, 1834, the power of the 
masters toinflictcorporal punishment on their slaves for any offence what- 
ever. This is gratifying indeed to all those who advecated this great 
measure of emancipation, and predicted these as its certain results, in 
position to the alarmists, who contended that if we broke the fetters of 
slaves, they would rise in a body, and cut the throats of all the whites 
in the islands. But the contrast afforded by the abolition of slavery 
and flogging by the West India planters, in the same year that the 
Whig Ministers refuse to abolish impressment and flogging in England, 
is, we confess, such as we could not have thought possible, had it not 
actually occurred. 


In the same evening, on the motion that the Speaker should leave’ 
the chair, for the purpose of going into a Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Cobbett moved, as a resolution, That from and after the 5th of October 
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“given the report of two great debates on this subject in previous Num- 
‘bets, it is the less necessary to see the arguments here. Mr. Cob- 
‘ett advocated the repeal for the benefit of the farmers and the labour- 
‘ing Lord Althorp resisted the motion, on the ground of its 
been already recently decided, and of the impossibility of 
conan large amount (nearly five millions), or of providing an easy 
f te for it. Sir William Ingilby defended his former conduct, in 
Moving for the repeal, and supported the present motion. Mr. Fergusson 
condemned the property-tax, the only substitute proposed, as odious 
and inquisitorial. Mr. Sinclair, Mr. M. Philips, and Mr. Maxwell, 
ed the proposition of a property-tax. Mr. T. Attwood said the 
ment would neither reduce the burthens of the people to a level 
with their means, nor lift up their means to a level with their burthens; 
‘and if they did not do either the one or the other soon, nothing but 
tin would await us. Mr. Stanley endeavoured to put an end to the 
debate, by contending, that it was a waste of the public time to discuss 
_ the question now that it had .been so recently disposed of. Mr. Ro- 
binson said, the only remedy for all our difficulties was, a tax on the 
wealth and property of the country. Mr. Bruce advocated the repeal 
ofthe duty on malt, and-an increased duty on ardent spirits. Mr. 
Pigott opposed the repeal. At length a division was called for, when 
‘the numbers appeared to be—For the total repeal of the Malt-tax 
after the 5th of October, 50.—Against it 142. 
~The question was again put, ‘‘ that the Speaker do now leave the 
thair,” for the purpose of going into a Committee of Supply, when Mr. 
Sheil rose, ‘‘ to move for copies of all communications passing between 
thé British and Russian Government, relative to a treaty concluded 
_ between Russia and Tarkey, on the 8th of last July.” He made a very 
long and able speech, in which he recapitulated all the events of the 
War between Russia and Turkey on the one hand, and Mohammed Ali 
aid the Sultan on the other. He accused the British Ministers of 
neglect, in not having had an ambassador at Constantinople for six 
months, during a most critical period ; and said that we had been out- 
witted by the Russian ambassador, who had obtained, without our know- 
or concurrence, a treaty with the Porte, by which the Russians 
were favoured with the power of closing the passage of the Darda- 
nelles against us in the event of a war, though it should be open to 
themselves. Lord Palmerston made a very weak and unsatisfactory 
teply, refusing the papers, on the ground that explanations were still 
going on respecting the treaty in question, and that until these were 
terminated, the papers could not be produced. Sir Robert Peel made 
& most effectual and admirable speech against Lord Palmerston, full of 
most cutting sarcasm and powerful ridicule, as well as strengthened 
the soundest reasoning. We never remember to have heard him to 
greater advantage. Mr. Stanley sat all the while beside his friend 
colleague, Lord Palmerston, looking daggers; and when Sir Ro- 
bert Peel sat down he rose instantly to reply to him. In point of 
kill and power as debaters, they are nearly equal, though each in a 
ent way. But there are no two men upon whom the conscious- 
Ress of a bad cause seems to operate more urfavourably. On some 
O€casions we have heard Mr. Stanley triumphant over Sir Robert Peel. 
VOL. 1.—sEssion oF 1834. Zz 


1 or whole of the malt dutyshould be taken off.” As we have 
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To-night the tables were turned entirely, and nothing could be more 
heavy, awkward, cold, and lifeless, than Mr. Stanley’s attempt to 
answer Sir Robert Peel’s unanswerable speech. At the close of the 
discussion, however, as Mr. Sheil was satisfied with the publicity given 
to the subject by the debate, he withdrew his motion, and no division 
took place. 

It was past one o’clock when Mr. Fergusson rose to move, in the 
Committee of Supply, a grant of 5000/. to Captain Ross, for his suf. 
ferings and services in the late Polar Expedition. It was opposed 
only by Sir Robert Inglis, and supported by a great many members, 
though the general feeling being in favour of referring the motion to a’ 
Select Committee, for the purpose of reporting the ground on which 
the grant was asked, the motion was withdrawn for that purpose : and 
the House did not adjourn till near three o’clock in the morning !—an 
hour at which it is certainly most improper to vote away the public 
money for any purpose whatever; though it is nearly always after 
midnight that the business of the Committe of Supply is transacted. 

On Tuesday, the 18th, the Tea Duties formed the subject of de- 
bate during the whole of the morning sitting. In the evening, the 
question of Church Rates underwent a discussion, on a motion brought 
forward by Mr. Divett, in a resolution to this effect, ‘‘ That it is just 
and expedient to take effectual measures for the abolition of all com- 
pulsory payments of Church Rates.” The proposition was seconded 
by Mr. Hall, and supported by Mr. Wilks, Mr. Briscoe, Mr. Baines, 
and Mr. O'Connell. It was opposed by Mr. Goulburn, Sir Robert 
Inglis, and Mr. Sinclair ; while Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, and 
Dr. Lushington, took the middle course, of admitting the desirability 

of relieving the Dissenters from the payment of Church Rates, but 
wishing the subject to be left in the hands of the Government, mor 
especially as Lord Althorp had himself given notice of a motion on 
the subject, for an early day; and on these grounds Mr. Divett 
consented to withdraw his motion, and confide the matter to the 
Ministry. 

Colonel Evans obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Parishes in England and Wales. A conversation (for it was 
hardly more) occurred on a motion of Mr. Craven Berkley, for a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the practice of charging a penny on each General 
Post Letter or Newspaper, delivered within the limits of the town of 
‘Cheltenham: the objection made to granting which Committee was 
this: that it was a practice prevailing in many other towns, and was 
strictly legal, being sanctioned by a direct act of Parliament; the 
only remedy for the evil ‘would be, therefore, to move for its repeal. 
A Committee was appointed, on the motion of Sir Robert Inglis, to 
inquire into the circumstances connected with the formation of the 
Glasgow Lottery; in the discussion on which, the morality or immo- 
rality of Lotteries was canvassed, but without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory decision of that question. 

The So icitor-General, Mr. Pepys, then moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the existing state of the law of libel and of slander, 
with a view to their revision: and pointed out many gross incor 
gruities and absurdities in the present law on these subjects. 
O'Connell, who has a bill passing through the House on the subjett, 
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rted the motion for a Committee. Sir Frederick Vincent, who 
up the subject last session, Sir W. Horne, the late Attorney- 
General, Mr. Pryme, a barrister, and member for Cambridge, and Mr. 
Sheil, all supported the motion for a Committee; and after a short 
pp from Lord Althorp, assenting to the motion, it was carried, and 
the Committee appointed. 
_ Mr, O'Connell afterwards obtained leave to bring in a bill to im-. 
the navigation of the lakes, rivers, and estuaries of Ireland. 
And-after a tedious and unprofitable discussion on a motion of Mr. 
Haleomb, for a Committee to inquire into some proceedings connected 
with the last election for Coventry, which was negatived ;—Lord San- 
don, in the absence of Mr. Fergusson, obtained a Committee to consider 
of in Ross’s claims, and report their opinion on the same ;—when 
the House adjourned at two o'clock, though it had sat on the previous 
night till three in the morning; so that the House had sat thirteen 
hours on the one day, and twelve hours on the other, a period of time 
tnuch too long, to say nothing of the unseasonableness of the hours 
after midnight, to admit of continued and unbroken attention, and 
therefore greatly unfavourable to careful and just Legislation. 


¥ 








LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


CORRECTION OF AN ALLEGED ERROR WITH RESPECT TO 
; COMMODORE DECATUR. 
_ Sr, London, March 10, 1834. 
Agentleman somewhat conversant with the affairs of the United States, begs 
leave to correct Mr. Buckingham in one or two of his statements relative to 
Impressment of Seamen, which he rejoices to see Mr. Buckingham has so ably 
though unsuccessfully attacked. 
tur never uttered the sentiment attributed to him, but was always asto- 
fished that such an expression should be imputed to him ; not only not all, but 
not one Englishman ever pointed a gun in a vessel in which he commanded. 
Orders were expressly issued to prevent the enlistment of Englishmen in the 
American navy, and I believe the order not only exists now but is acted on. Far 
more confidence is put in an American-bred sailor; and what you wish to 
bring about would give the English sailor the same character the American sailor 
how possesses, an inclination to fight well, the existence of which would tend to 
Prevent such disasters as occurred during the late war. 
J. BARNEY. 


[We give insertion to the above with great readiness, being only anxious to 

a justice and truth. Our authority for the statement of Commodore 

is the work of Admiral Ekins, in his History of the Naval Battles of 

land, as quoted in our last and preceding Numbers. We may add this fact, 

ever, from personal knowledge. In the year 1809 or 10, we happened to be 

on board an American ship, the Rising States, of Marblehead, then lying in the 

sapeake, which was driven on shore in a heavy gale; and the assistance of a 

t and cables, and anchors, being required from Commodore Decatur’s 

te, the United States, then lying in Norfolk Roads, a party of the best hands, 

principally forecastle and foretop men, were sent to our relief; and out of thirty- 

eight of the finest-looking men that could be seen, twenty-six admitted that they 

were British, including English, Irish, and Scotch, and twelve only were 

Americans. This was of course not a sample of the whole crew; for of 400 

men'not more than 100 might be British ; but these were among the best and 

most valuable, and greatly assisted to infuse a spirit of seamanship and discipline 
the rest of the ship’s company.—Eprror. ] 
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OPINION OF DISSENTERS AS TO. LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S 
DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGE BILL. 


Sir, Swansea, March 3, 1834. 

As far as I am able to learn, Lord John Russell’s Marriage Bill is any 
thing but satisfactory to the Dissenters of these neighbourhoods. You know that 
from the station I occupy, I have no common opportunity to ascertain their 
general sentiments; and these are entire disappointment, and utter disappro- 
bation of the nibbling, ungracious, half-and-halfmeasure. Itis difficult to determine 
whether it be most oppressive to the clergyman, the Dissenting minister, or the 
parties to be united, On the first it devolves the unpleasant task of publishing 
the banns of the marriage of persons who — the services of another to his own; 
on the second, it fixesa stigma of disqualification to perform the ceremony com. 
pletely, without the sanction of his endowed clerical brother; and on the parties 
immediately concerned, it entails more trouble and annoyance than is experienced 
under the existing marriage laws. This is the result of not “ beginning at the 
beginning.” Will Ministers ever learn? Time will tell, and will, I hope, tel} 
them that the Dissenters of England will not receive a concession so exceedingly 
invidious in its operations if it ever pass into a law, but which, I trust, it never 
will. Let things remain as they are rather. Such I believe to be the general 
feeling. 

Yours, truly, 
DEWILY LAN SYRYWG. 





SIR JOHN CAMPBELL—MR. HAWKES—FEELINGS OF THE DIS. 
SENTERS AT DUDLEY. 


Srr, Dudley, March 4, 1834. 

Our late representative having at the recent election been rejected bya 
majority of the constituency, and being determined, as are also many of Sir John 
Campbell's friends, never to acknowledge Mr. Hawkes as our representative, and 
further, being an admirer of the principles which you promulgate in Tue Par- 
LIAMENTARY Review, I am induced to send you for presentation a Petition 
from the Baptist Congregation in this town, which has been entrusted to me to 
forward. The petition embraces the five grievances of which Dissenters gene- 
rally complain, and prayers for the ultimate dissolution of the connection 
between the Church and the State. 

The Bill introduced by Lord John Russell for legalizing the marriages of Dis- 
senters is, in my opinion, and I believe in the opinion of every Dissenter in this 
neighbourhood, an insult rather than a relief. His lordship and the Government 
must have but a very mean opinion of the Dissenting body to endeavour to palm 
upon them such an abortion. What! have not Dissenters had enough of con- 
tumely hitherto? Must insult be added to injury by that Government which has 
given them reason to expect so much? Why should other Dissenters be less 
favoured than the Quakers? They can marry without a certificate from the cler 
gyman ; they can marry without taking out a licence for their chapel, as though 
it were an alehouse; they are not compelled to acknowledge the superiority of 
the Episcopal Minister, by forwarding to him a quarterly copy of their registers, 
and why should the Baptists, the Unitarians, or the Methodists ? 

I know, Sir, you speak your sentiments freely ; I beseech you tell it in the 
House of Commons, that the Dissenters will not accept of such a Loon. Not one 
to whom I have spoken but considers it much worse than the existing laws rela- 
tive to marriage. And tell the honourable House, too, that if the Dissenters 
chose to be turbulent, or to assert their rights, they in a very few months would 
save the Legislature the trouble of passing laws for their relief. All that it would 
aave to do, would be to legalize the customs which its present supplicants have 
introduced. 

I have written strongly for I feel warmly, and trusting to your kindness, I 
remain, Sir, your’s most respectfully, 


AN ELECTOR_OF DUDLEY. 
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NECESSITY FOR AN ENTIRE REVISION OF OUR SYSTEM OF 
TAXATION. 
Sir, Percy Cottage, Black Rock, Ireland. 


Tuoven, in my humble opinion, the proposition of the hon. member for 
Dublin, for reducing the interest of the national debt, and by this means relieving 
the national burdens, would be nothing short of public robbery of the fundholder, 
yet is there much truth in the statement of that gentleman, that the only interest 
which pers in the country is the monied interest. This is not the fault of 
the fundholder, but very much the result of circumstances, not attributable to him, 
but in as much as he contributed his means to the attainment of an end, bene- 
ficial to all. 

During the protracted, perhaps some may now think, impolitic war with 
France, the monied interest came forward to support the nation in a struggle 
that then at least was considered as affecting our national existence ; were we 
now toturn round on the fundholder and sweep off by a scratch of a pen, any 
portion of the debt due to him, on the same principle we might just as well wipe 
off the whole, and spare ourselves the repetition of needless scratches, but after 
such a breach of national faith, who, in the moment of national distress, would 
again become the public creditor? Policy as well as justice forbids the step so 
inconsiderately proposed. Still the truth remains indisputable, that the only 
oa interest in the country is the monied interest. How then is this 

t to be made to participate in the burdens under which the other interests 
labour without a breach of faith with the national creditor? Very — I 
conceive. By renewing that tax, of which income was relieved, so modified as 
not to press on income derived from productive industry. 

During the war a stimulus was given to every branch of industry, which en- 
abled it to bear the heavy burdens with which it was loaded ; if any one interest 
held up its head above the rest, it was immediately “ thrashed for overtopping,” 
the necessities of the state subjected it to some new impost, and circumstances 
enabled it to bear the inevitable burden. We were likea giant in a fever, bled 
while our pulse beat high, but the paroxysm is over, and our strength is pros- 
trated. The stimulus which enietee during the war is removed, but the clogs 
which burdened industry remain with lessened powers to support them. 

Something therefore must be done, and the principle advocated by Sir R. 
Peel is that which I shall propose as the safest to pursue. “ It is the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” says Sir R. Peel, “ to remit those taxes, the 
removal of which, by increasing the wealth of the country, directly or indirectly, 
would assist that class which was most distressed, &c. &c.” I hope and trust 
Sir Robert may continue to advocate this principle; but how stands the matter 
now? Why, the most strenuous opposition is offered to a tax on realized pro 

y, but all the machinery employed in the creation of property, every means 
which the wealth of the country is sought to be increased, is burdened till it 
can bear no more ;—* Taxed till the brow of labour sweats in vain.” Com- 
mence then by taxing already acquired property. Taxalso, ifrequisite, the income 
of productive industry ; but I would here beg leave to observe, that the tax on the 
income of productive industry should bear a very small proportion to that on 
3 first, as being contingent only ; and next, as being the result of /abour : 
the former should reduce it to one half the tax on fixed income ; the latter to one 
half of this again. 

For the relief of the AcricuLturat Interest, then, rescind every tax bearing 
on i, from the malt-tax down to the tax on the peasant and labourer’s brogues. 
For the relief of the Maxuracturinc Interest, abolish the Corn Laws, and 
the duties on all raw articles of import affecting it. This will relieve the Mer- 
Cantite Interest without any specific bonus to it; and when those liberal 
Facies of intercourse are not met by other nations, I would give to our 

urPixg Ixterest an almost exclusive privilege over that of those nations 
which refused to meet us on principles of reciprocity and mutual interest. This 
'8 animperfect sketch of my views on the subject, hastily put together and un- 
revised, but I believe it contains the germs of what must be eventually, and per- 

shortly adopted. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
R. T. HARVEY. 
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“DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





MINORITY OF 94, 


Tellers included, who, on the 14th of March, voted in favour of Major Fancourt’s 
Motion for the Abolition of Flogging in the Army. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. Dashwood,G.H. Hutt, W. Rotch, B. 
Baines, E. Dawson, E. Lennard, Sir T, Strutt, E. 
Baillie, J. E. Divett, E. Lennard, T. B. Simeon, Sir R. 
Bainbridge, E.~ Ewart, W. Lister, E. C. Talmash, A, G, 
Beauclerk, Major § Evans, Colonel Lushington, Dr, Tennyson, Rt. Hn C, 
Beaumont,T. W. Faithfull, G. Marjoribanks, S. Thicknesse, R, 
Bish, T. Fancourt, Major Mildmay, P, Tooke, W. 
Blake, Sir F, Fielden, J. Parrott, J. Thompson, Alderman 
Boss, Captain Fryer, R. Pease J. Todd, J.R 
Brocklehurst, J. Gaskell, D, Plumptre, J. P. Turner, W. 
Briscoe, J. I. Goring, H. D. Poulter, J. S. Vincent, Sir F, 
Bulwer, H. L. Grote, G. Potter, R. Warburton, H, 
Buckingham, J.S. Guest, J. J. Rippon, C. Wason, R. 
Buxton, F. Hall, B. Robinson, G.R.  Warre, J. A. 
Chichester, J. P, B. Hughes, H. Romilly, E. Whalley, Sir S. 
Clay, W. Hume, J. Romilly, J. Walter, J. 
Curteis, H. B. Hoskins, K. Roebuck, J. A. Wigney, I. N. 
Curteis, Captain " 

SCOTLAND, 
Ewing, J. Oswald, J.! Parnell, Sir H. Stuart, R. 
Johnston, A. Oswald, R. A. Sinclair, G. Wallace, R. 
Gillon, W. D. , 

IRELAND. 
Bellew, P. O’Connell, M. O'Reilly, W. Sullivan, R. ¢ 
Blake, M. J. O'Connell, M. Roche, W. Sheil, R. L. 
Jacob, E, O'Connell, J. Ruthven, E. 8S. Tennant, J. E. 
O’Connell, D, O'Dwyer, A. C. Ruthven. E. Vigors, N. 





MINORITY OF 60, 


Tellers included, who on the 13th of March voted in favour of Mr. Rippon’s Motion 
for ‘* Relieving the Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church from 
their Legislative and Judicial duties in the House of Lords :” 


ENGLAND. 
Adams, E. H. Ewart, W. Kennedy, J. Roebuck, J. A, 
Aglionby, H. A, Faithfull, G. Leech, J. Romilly, J. 
Attwood, T. Ferguson, Sir R.} Lister, E. C. Russell, Lord 
Baines, E. Fielden, J. Parrott, J. Sebright, Sir J. 
Bewes, T. Grote, G. Pease, J. Staveley, J. K. 
Blake, Sir F. Guest, J.J. Philips, M. Warburton, H.§ 
Buckingham, J.8. Harvey, D. W, Potter, R. Whalley, Sir S, 
Buller, C. Hum 5 Bs Richards, J. Wilks, J. 
Chaytor, Sir W. Ingilby, Sir W, Rider, T, Wood, Alderman: 
Codrington, Sir E. James, W, 
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SCOTLAND, 

Gillon, W. D. Oswald. R.A. , Pringle, R. Wallace, R. 
j —9 L. Oswald, J. Stewart, R. Wemyss, Captain 
, i. 

IRELAND. fe! 
Blake, M. J. O'Connell, D. Ruthven, E. S. Vigors, N. A. 
Evans, G. O'Connell, M. Ruthven, E. Walker, C. A. 
Jacob, E. O’Dwyer, A.C. Sheil, R. L. 

Patwep Orr, 
Bainbridge, E.T. Hall, B. Lynch, A. H. O’Connell, M. * 
Bowes, J. Fleming, Adml. Marjoribanks, S. Palmer, General 

TELLERS. Hume, J.——Rippon C. 
Suur ovr Molesworth, Sir W. 








MINORITY of 61, 


Tellers included, who on the 17th of March voted in favour of Mr. Cobbett’s motion, 
“That it is expedient that from and after the 5th of October next, all duties on 


malt shall cease and determine.” 





ENGLAND. 
Adams, E. H. Crawley, S. ° Leech, J. Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Agliouby, H. A Curteis, Captain Lennard, Sir T. Trevor, Hon. R, 
Astley, Sir J Faithfull, G. Lister, E, C. Tyrell, Sir J. 
Attwood, Fancourt, Major Mills, W. Tyrell, C. 
Barnard, J. G Fielden, J. Parrott, J. Vincent, Sir F. 
Bell, M. Foley, E. Pigot, N. Walter, J. 
Bowes, J. Folkes, Sir W. Plumptre, J. P. Wason, R. 
Buckingham, J. S. Gaskell, D. Rickford, W. Watkins, L. 
Burton, H. Hume, J. Robinson, G,R. Wigney, I. N. 
Chandos, Marquis of Ingilby, Sir W. Shawe, R. N. Wilks, J. 
Chaplin, Colonel James, W. Simeon, Sir R. Winnington, H. 
Clayton, Col, W. R. Keppel, Major 

SCOTLAND. 
Ferguson, Captain Oswald, R. A. Sinclair, G. Wallace, R. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 

IRELAND. 
Jacob, E. O’Connell, Morgan Ruthven, E. S. Sheil, R. L. 
O'Connell, M. O’Connell, J. Ruthven, E. 

TELurrs. Cobbett, W.—Curteis, H. B. 


Parrep Orr. 





Suvut Ovr.——Kennedy, K. 








Goring, H. D.——Tynte, C. J. K. 








SPEECH OF MR. RICHARDS, M. P. FOR KNARESBOROUGH, 
ON THE CORN LAWS. 


Tw our last Number, page 252, we said—‘‘ Mr. F. O'Connor, Mr. Richards, and 
Heathcote, opposed any alteration whatever in the Corn Laws ;” and having heard 
the speeches of each as they were delivered, that was our impression as to their general 
tenor und effect; while impression was confirmed by their voting against Mr. 
Hume's motion. We have received, however, a communication from Mr, Richards 
‘imself, in which he expresses a desire that we should correct this misconception, as 
itis likely to injure him with his constituents; and he authorizes us to say, that “ he 
Wishes to see the Corn Laws repealed ; but he wishes, before they are repealed, to see @ 
Teduction of taxation.” And on looking through the hon. member's speech, a 
report of which he has enclosed us, extracted from “The Mirror of Parliament,” 
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we perceive that he objects tothe opening of our ports to foreign grain, on the 

that our agriculturists are so burdened that they could not maintain a competition with 
the foreigner in the article of corn, and that consequently ‘‘ landlords and farmers would 
alike be ruined, farms would be deserted, thousands of agricultural labourer 
would be thrown out of employment; and the poor-rates would prodigiously 
increase, while the number of those that pay rates would diminish; discontent 
and disaffection would spread over the country, and neither property nor life be se. 
cure.” He says also, ‘The natural state of the corn trade would be that of abso 
lute and complete freedom ; but it is little short of madness to expect the British 
farmer, loaded as he is with rates and taxes, to sell his grain at the same price as the 
foreigner.” We trust that these extracts will make the honourable members senti. 
ments clearly understood. 








MOTIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WE have entered on the Notice Books of the House of Commons, the two 
following motions, which it is our intention to bring forward on the days named; 
these being the earliest that afford the least prospect of being able to bring them 
on at any tolerably early hour. 

1. To move for a Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the great in- 
crease of habitual Drunkenness among the labouring classes of the Kingdom, and 
to devise legislative preventatives against the further spread of this great national 
evil.— Friday May 20. 

2. To move for leave to bring ina Bill to prevent the unchristian and barbarous 
practice of Duelling — Tuesday June 3. 

We make this announcement thus early, in order to afford an oppertunity to all 
those ofour readers who desire to promote the accomplishment of either or both 
of these objects, to obtain, in their respective towns and neighbourhoods, the ex- 
pression of public opinion on their importance, either in the shape of public 
meetings, resolutions, or petitions, as well as evidence of the evils produced by 
the vices and practices here sought to be restrained and abolished. 

For the first object, the Temperance Societies now established throughout the 
country, will afford the best organs of enquiry, of action, and of communication: 
and for the second, any cases of extre:ne injury inflcted on surviving families, by 
deaths occasioned through Duelling will be highly useful. The one is an evil 
prevalent chiefly among the humbler classes of society—the other is a stain con- 
fined almcst exclusively to the upper classes of society. We desire to show no 
unnecessary tenderness to either, but to free both if possible from the two evils 
named: and shall accept with gratitude, any aid rendered through the press or 
any other channels to promote their abolition. 

The two following Notices have been also entered for the dates given: and 
the only reason why they have not been brought forward earlier, was indisposition 
on the part of the mover during the earlier part of the session, and the pre 
occupation of all the open days by other motions entered by other honourable 
members. 

Mr. Buckingham,— Resolution, That it is expedient to reduce the Interest of 
the National Debt; and that, with a view of effecting this by such gradual di- 
minution as may afford an annual relief to the country, without pressing too 
severely on individuals, it is desirable to convert all the existing varieties of the 
Public Funds into a single Five per Cent. Stock ; such conversion to be made at 
the actual market price of each particular Stock, on the average of the last twelve 
months; the new Five per Cent. Stock to be made a terminable Annuity for one 
hundred years, commencing with the payment of five per cent. per annum in the 
first year, and diminishing the rate of amma annually by one shilling in each 
hundred pounds, till the whole shall become extinct.— Tuesday, 10¢h June. 

Mr. Buckingham,—Bill to repeal so much of the Act 54 Geo. IIIL., commonly 
called ‘“ The Cop tight Act,” as enjoins the delivery of eleven copies of every 
book and volume for the eleven public libraries therein mentioned, excepting only 
one copy to the British Museum.— Tuesday, 17th June. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 








